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Call in 
SOCONY-VACUUM 
for this Correct 
Lubrication Program 


@ Lubrication Study of Your 
Entire Plant 

@ Recommendations to 
Improve Lubrication 

@ Lubrication Schedules and 
Controls 

@ Skilled Engineering Counsel 

®@ Progress Reports of Benefits 
Obtained 


Highballing Power 
...and Profits / 


This cutaway drawing was prepared with the cooperation of the American Locomotive Company. 


OURING on the power... at high speeds 
Pp . . this big Diesel electric locomo- 
tive combines many lubrication prob- 
lems similar to those in industrial plants. 

Here, inside this giant power-plant- 
on-wheels, as inside every production 
machine, Socony-Vacuum’s correct lu- 
bricants give more continuous operation 
at lower costs. 

In the Diesel, gas temperatures soar 
to above 3000° F., pressures reach above 
600 Ib. per sq. in. Socony-Vacuum makes 


a Diesel oil that stands up under this 
heat and pressure. The generator, turbo- 
supercharger, driving gears and journal 
bearings . . . all operate under severe 
conditions. Proved Gargoyle Oils and 
Greases protect against wear, smooth the 
way for full power ahead. 


Net results are the same for plant 
owners and railroad operators—greater 
output and lower costs. Why not get 
these benefits now and highball your 
production and profits? 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC. 


and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum Company, General Petroleum Corporation 


TUNE IN “THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM’—MONDAY EVENINGS, 9:30 E.S.T.—NBC 
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YARDSTICK OF:.TRUCK COMPARISON 


THE INTERNATIONAL K=7 


an! Did that International K-7 of yours take that hill!” 
“That’s a truck, my friend—a truck, I mean!” 

“T'll say! That’s the truck to measure others by.” 

Yes, the International K-7 is the yardstick for truck compari- 
son. Ask any highway driver. He'll tell you without hesitation 
that the K-7 can’t be beat on the jobs it is built to do. 

Check among truck operators. And this is what you will 
find: Two out of every five trucks on the road in the K-7 
class are International K-7’s. 

But the K-7 is only one model in the complete International 
Line, which includes everything from light-delivery models to 
giant off-highway haulers. 

And every International, from smallest to biggest, is the 
same rugged, dependable quality. 

So dependable is International Truck quality that, for the 


last 15 years, more heavy-duty Internationals have served 
American commerce and industry than any other make. 
Equally dependable is International Truck Service — 
Available from thousands of International Dealers — and 
from International Branches, the nation’s largest company- 
owned truck-service organization. 


International Trucks and Service are yardsticks—standards 
of comparison, to measure all others by. 
Motor Truck Division 

INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North oe Avenue Precio 1, Mlinois 


Other | ineeeaitdnal | Harvester Pradwites 
FARM POWER AND EQUIPMENT 
INDUSTRIAL POWER eee - REFRIGERATI 


~~ Tone in James Molton on “Harvest of Stars” every Sunday, NBC Network. See newspapers for time and station, 
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Twindow’s greater insulating efficiency permits 
the use of larger windows, without increasing 
heating and cooling costs—in factories, homes, 
schools, hospitals, hotels, and public buildings. 
Twindow therefore makes possible the fuller use 
of natural daylight in making rooms brighter and 
more cheerful. (And Twindow installs as simply 
as a single pane of glass). 
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Over the years, Twindow will effect a substan- 
tial saving in heating and cooling costs, com- 
pared with ordinary windows of the same size. 
Less heat escapes in winter, enters in summer 
. . « because Twindow is the window with 
built-in insulation. (Twindow is available in 
a wide variety of glass types, thicknesses, sizes 
and air spacing.) 
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Please send me a copy of “Twindow— 
the window with Built-In Insulation”. 


PITTSBURGH 


PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


INDUSTRY CALLS IT 


“PALLETIZING’ 


Palletizing is the 
modern method of handling materials 
in unit loads...a method that 
eliminates bottlenecks in shipping 
and receiving departments, and 
keeps goods moving with savings in 
jtime and handling costs. Much of 
the lifting, hauling and stacking is 
done by electric industrial trucks 
powered by Exides, the batteries 
that assure peak performance and 
full shift availability. 


There are Exides for every storage 
battery need. Exides furnish safe, 


dependable motive power not only 
for the efficient, time-saving elec- 
tric truck, but also for mine loco- 
motives and shuttlecars. Exides supply 
power for many tasks on railroads, 
in ships and aircraft. They crank 
Diesel engines, provide power for 


Exide 


BATTERIES 


emergency lighting, fire alarm cir- 
cuits and central station operations. 
And on millions of cars, trucks and 
buses they continue to prove that 
“When it’s an Exide, you start.” 


For 58 years, the name Exide has 
stood for dependability, economy, 
safety and long-life. Information 
regarding the application of storage 
batteries for any business is avail- 
able upon request. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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ELECTION-LISTENING GUIDE 


As you listen to the election returns 


Tuesday night, you can tell fairly earl 
walther ra a Republican Prd 
If there is, the Republicans can count 
on a substantial majority in the House 
and almost certain control of the Sen- 
ate. Failing a real sweep, odds favor a 
Senate still Democratic and a House 
that may go Republican by a narrow 


margin. 


ere’s how the man beside a radio 


can tell quickest whether a Republican 
tidal wave is rolling: 


Listen for the House-returns on Phila- 


delphia and Rochester. If the Repub- 


licans 


ick up four House seats in 


Philadelphia, and win in Rochester, you 
can assume the Republicans are firmly 
in the saddle in the lower chamber. Re- 
turns from these two cities will be 
among the first to come in and they are 


useful indicators. It will take a sweep 
to get them in to the Republican camp. 
If the Republicans fail to make these 
gains, you probably will have to wait 
until Wednesday to know what hap- 
pened in the House. 

As for the Senate, listen for the al- 
ways prompt returns from Massachu- 


‘setts, New York, and Pennsylvania. If 


the Republicans fail to take any of these 
Senate seats from the Democrats, expect 
a Democratic Senate, 


Counting on Nine States 


Republican _ strategists base their 
hopes on seizing the Riante on the be- 
lief that they can gain seats in these 
three states and in Delaware, Ohio, 
West Virginia, Missouri, Idaho, and 
Wyoming, and at the same time can 
fight off strong Democratic threats to 
their hold on California and Kentucky. 
Unless they win in every one of these 


states, the Republicans’ only chance is 
the rather shaky one of picking up the 
needed seats in Washington, Montana, 
or New Mexico. 

Democratic observers don’t think the 
Republicans can do it. The Democrats 
are sure they can hang on to at least 
a seat or two in Massachusetts, West 
Virginia, Missouri, or Wyoming. 


More Than Votes at Stake 


Technical control of either house by 
so much as one seat is a lot more than 
a matter of one vote because it assures 
control of key committee chairman- 
ships. Nevertheless, it will be weeks 
before you can accurately assess the 
true complexion of the 80th Congress. 

Although, broadly speaking, a Re- 
publican trend is a conservative trend, 
yet a shift from Democrats to Republi- 
cans is not a completely accurate meas- 
ure of a liberal to conservative shift; 


Deupree Defines Munitions Board’s New Powers 


Presidential assignment of the 


power of final decision on joint - 


Army and er —— to the 
civilian head of the Army-Navy Mu- 
nitions Board was widely interpreted 
last week as an administrative step 
toward unification of the two serv- 
ices, and as indicating a closer tie-in 
between the mobilization-planning 
duties of the board and the day-by- 
day procurement work for the serv- 
ices. 

Any such far-reaching implica- 
tions are rejected by Richard R. 
Deupree, chairman of the Muni- 
tions Board and president of Procter 
& Gamble; whose announcement of 
his new powers was something of a 
bombshell to many high Army and 
Navy officers. All that Deupree 
claims is the right to decide whether 
Army or Navy.'should do the buy- 
ing of all military requireméiits for 
some categories of goods, whenever 
it appears possible to delegate that 
job to a single service. 

e Not a New Idea—This “single buy- 
ing” continued a trend which began 
early in the war. Navy, for instance, 
took over design and purchase of 
armor-piercing and depth bombs, 
while Army procured all demolition 
bombs. But until now, such ar- 
rangements thave been achieved, if 
at all, by negotiation between the 
two services. In the future, Deupree 


~ can make a binding decision. 


Richard R. Deupree 


The result will be considerable ex- 
tension of single-service buying into 
most of the bulk commodities used 
by the armed forces, and some tech- 
nical standardization of goods. But 
Deupree recognizes that there are 
many goods, particularly specialized 
weapons, which will always ‘have to 
be bought separately. And once an 
assignment has -been made, he leaves 
buying policy entirely up to the 
operating service doing the work. 

e Mobilization For the pres- 
ent, at least, the Munitions Board 


wants no actual hand in the job of 
procurement, which it feels should 
be handled by the services on a 
straight-forward basis of economy 
and quality rather than as a device 
to mold industry toward a pattern 
of ready availability for conversion 
to war needs. 

The board is convinced that mo- 

bilization considerations will ulti- 
mately dictate broad changes in 
industry which would have to be en- 
gineered with government help—par- 
ticularly a = deal of decentraliza- 
tion. But eupree feels he has no 
powers adequate to let him do any- 
thing more about this problem than 
wait for ptrely economic trends 
toward decentralization to do their 
work. And it will be some years be- 
fore Munitions Board planners feel 
ready to ask any additional powers 
from Congress. 
e Disagreement—This gradual ap- 
proach to mobilization of industry is 
not shared by many men outside the 
board who are thinking about the 
problem. Among ex-WPB officials 
particularly, there’s a conviction that 
a definite program of putting in- 
dustry into shape for war should be 
initiated immediately (BW —Sep.14 
’46,p5), perhaps through some 
agency outside the Munitions Board. 
President Truman is being urged by 
these men to present legislation to 
the next Congress, 
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NE way to make money is to manufacture a product 

and sell it in volume at a profit. But between the 
making and the selling comes the problem of distributing 
it economically to the nation’s markets. To do this, 
America’s business men are depending more each year 
on gasoline power. And the more they depend on trucks 
to deliver goods to wholesalers, retailers and homes, the 
more value they get from each reduction in the cost of 
gasoline transportation. 


During the past twenty years this cost has been re- 
duced substantially. Gasoline itself costs less per gallon 
than it did in 1926 in spite of increased taxes. And by 
producing increasingly better gasoline— through improved 
refining methods and the use of antiknock fluid made 
by Ethyl—refiners have made possible the development 
of more powerful engines that provide better, more eco- 
nomicel transportation. 


Nor have the limits of fuel and engine progress been 
reached by any means. As oil refiners will continue to 


From the huge trailer trucks that roll 
along the nation’s highways laden with 
products of every kind to the small de- 


products to the doorsteps of millions of 
homes everywhere, modern distribution 
is gasoline powered. 


Distribution cost depends on gasoline 


improve gasoline, automotive engineers will design en- 
gines capable of converting its extra available power into 
greater payloads, faster schedules, lower delivery costs. 
It is toward this end that Ethyl research engineers, to- 
day as in years past, are working in close cooperation 
both with oil companies and with automotive companies. 
Ethyl Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 17, 
New York. 
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More power from every gallon 
of gasoline through 


ETHYL 


Research - Service - Products 
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have fewer members inclined to ally 
hemselves with the Republicans. 


AUTO GROUP ABSOLVED 


The Commerce Dept. is going ahead 
with its study of the adequacy, for the 
long pull, of the country’s steel capacity 
(BW—Oct.12’46,p5), which shrank this 
year for the first time since 1926. 

Disclosure that some auto executives 


{had a hand in setting up the Commerce 
| Dept.’s 
fagitation amo 


project has created so much 
steel producers and 
many of their Detroit customers that 
Secretary Harriman this week formally 
the Automobile Manufactur- 


itiating the stu 

The A.M.A. had been embarrassed 
because it feared that its suppliers 
would tag it with attempting to use 
the government as a catspaw in a busi- 
ness matter. The association is wiser 
larly sensitive to this inference use 
it is still smarting from what it assumes 
to be the C.I.0. United Auto Workers 
use of the same tactic when then Secre- 
tary Henry Wallace reported in the 
middle of last fall’s wage negotiations 
that the auto industry could raise wages 
without increasing prices. 

Also disquieting the A.M.A. is appre- 
hension lest the G10. seize upon the 
issue of expansion of basic capacity for 
full employment. 

In a Commerce t. letter ad- 
dressed to Harlan V. Hadley at A.M.A.’s 
Washington office, Secretary Harriman 
took the A.M.A. off the hook on which 
Fosd; Kaiser, and perhaps other manu- 
facturers, acting individually, had hung 
it. 

The purpose of the letter was to make 
ete that the auto industry—as such 

id not formally inspire the steel ca- 
pacity study. It also emphasized that 
the study is directed to the long-term 
needs of all steel-using industries, that 
it ignores the present reconversion 
shortages, and certainly hasn’t anything 
to do with pressure from smaller steel 
users for a return to general allocation 
of steel—an issue on which the bi 
auto builders are lined up solidly with 
the steel companies against allocation. 


e 
WORLD FOOD BOARD OUT 
The United States this week politel 
gutted the proposed World F Board. 


In its place, Agriculture Under Secre- 
tary Dodd offered individual commod- 
ity agreements between countries within 


the framework of the United Nations 
International Trade Organization which 
the State Dept. hopes to get set up next 
year. The British, with the handwriting 
thus clearly on the wall, seconded the 
motion a day later. 

Behind Dodd’s statement ‘of official 
U. S. position is a top policy decision 
in favor of ITO, coupled with notice 
to consumer nations that we aren't go- 
ing into any scheme in which we pay the 

iper and the beneficiaries call the tune. 

e World Food Board, first advanced 
by Sir John Boyd Orr, British delegate 
to the Food & iculture Organiza- 
tion, was designed to stabilize food 


prices in the international market and 
to help everybody eat better. Modeled 
after Henry Wallace’s ever normal gran- 
ary, it would have operated by buying 
surpluses in good crop years, and stor- 


NEW TVA CHAIRMAN 


Because the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s new chairman, Gordon R. 
Clapp (above), was one of its original 
employees in 1933 and has been its 
general manager since 1939, his ap- 
pointment is expected to cause no 
fluctuation in the well-established 
policies and program of the socialized 
industrial enterprise. Clapp was 
picked by David E. Lilienthal, who 
was unwilling to leave his TVA chair- 
manship to head the Atomic Energy 
Commission (page 20) unless Clapp 
got the job. Like Lilienthal and Sec- 
retary of the Interior Julius A. Krug, 
another TVA alumnus, Clapp is a 
native of Wisconsin. 


ing them for lean years when they 
would be sold at cut rates to poorly 
fed peoples unable to finance require- 
ments at prevailing prices. 

The fact that preparatory commis- 
sion meetings for both ITO and WFB 
are being held simultaneously in Lon- 
don and Washington forced the U. S. 
to choose between them now. The 
American draft-charter for ITO was 
written to govern world trade in all 
commodities and includes special tech- 
niques for dealing with food gluts. 

By plumping for ITO the United 
S'ates indicates the same unwillingness 
to join any organization dominated by 
Britain and other consumer nations that 
has — Russia and Argentina—the 
two other big surplus nations—studi- 
ously on the sidelines. In a hungry 
world the nations with surplus food 
want to be free to tie political strings 
to it. The State Dept. sees the World 
Food Board as one at which we would 
always have to pick up the check. 


SURPLUS PLANT FEUD 


At issue in Housing Expediter Wil- 
son Wyatt’s battle with the War Assets 
Administration over disposal of the sur- 
se Dodge plant in Chicago is the same 

undamental question which underlay 
his long feud with CPA chief John 
Small over limitation of nonhousing 
construction: 

How can promotion of housing be 
permitted to cut into the expansion of 
industry generally? To the argument 
that houses are no good to veterans if 
industry can’t provide them with jobs, 
Wyatt’s people have consistently re- 
plied that there are plenty of jobs but 
too few houses. 

WAA agreed some weeks ago to 
lease the huge (6,400,000-sq. ft.) Dodge 

lant to Preston Tucker next March 
provided that by then Tucker obtained 
financing for his scheme to build a 
radical new automobile (BW-—Jul.13 
’46,p21). A $20,000,000 bond issue is 
now in the works. 

But meanwhile, the National Hous- 
ing Agency has got into action with its 
program of stirring up new producers of 
factory-built houses, using government 
guarantees and loans—and government 
plants. NHA had WAA set aside a 
number of plants for possible housing 
use, and 88 Lustron Corp., a sub- 
sidiary of Chicago Vitreous Enamel, 
decided that it needed the Dodge plant 
—in addition to a market guarantee for 
seme 30,000 houses and a $30,000,000 
RFC loan—NHA ordered WAA to can- 
cel the pending Tucker lease. 

WAA officials feel that they can’t 
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71 Years of 
Comfort in the 
Adirondacks 
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THE QUEENSBURY HOTEL, GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 


Heating Modernization Program and installation of 
Webster Moderator System by Erwin C. Martin, 
Glens Falls heating contractor. 


High in the Adirondacks, the 
Queensbury Hotel in historic Glens 
Falls, New York, cut fuel consump- 
tion $355 in one month, at the same 
time providing enhanced comfort 
for the hotel’s guests. 


Glens Falls, selected as “Hometown 
U.S. A.” by Look Magazine in 1944, 
knows the Queensbury Hotel as a 
center of community life, where 
service clubs meet weekly and out- 
of-town celebrities frequently stay. 


The Queensbury Hotel was built in 
1925 and equipped with a Webster 
Vacuum System, including Webster 
Traps and Valves and a Nash Vac- 
uum Pump, designed to provide all 
the heat necessary to meet severe 
Adirondack winters. 


In 1944, the hotel owners decided 
upon a heating modernization pro- 
gram. This program included cov- 
ering exposed risers to increase mild 
weather comfort and permit effec- 
tive control; 2-zone Webster Mod- 
erator System with automatic 
“control-by-the-weather”; reduc- 
tion in heating supply to unoccu- 
pied rooms; improvements to pro- 
mote steam economy in hot water 
and kitchen services. 


We will welcome the opportunity 
to work with you in solving your 
heating problems. 

WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Nelsor 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


upset the Tucker arrangement without 
jeopardizing all the agency’s — 

ith industry, but the housing people 
insist that the WAA-Tucker deal is on 
the same footing as any other private 
contract that might be overturned by 


a priority order of the Housing Ex- 
pediter. 
. 


CAPITAL GAINS (AND LOSSES) 


Despite fears in the bottle industry 
that immediate elimination of the war- 
time standardization order L-103 would 
gum up production with a flood of de- 
mands for trick custom-designed bottles 
(BW—Oct.12’46,p79), the Civilian Pro- 
duction Administration has let down 
the bars anyway, figuring the rush might 
better come now while CPA is still 
around to grant priority help if trouble 
develops. 


THE COVER 


The farm market is undergoing sig- 
nificant changes, as the cover chart 
graphically shows. 

hese changes in the market’s size 
and richness are the product of the 
revolution in technology and econom- 
ics of agriculture, discussed in the Re- 
port to Executives, “Better Farming, 
Better Markets” (page 61). 
e Individual Income Up—The black 
bars in the cover chart show the shrink- 
age in the farmer proportion of the 
total population. The number of farm 
people declined from 32 million to 25- 
million in 15 years, while the num- 
ber of all Americans rose from 125 mil- 
lion to 140 million. Thus the farm seg- 
ment shrank from 25% to 18% of the 
total, a drop of 22%. 

The red bars in the chart indicate 
growth in the farmer percentage of 
national per capita income. Income per 
farm person is four times larger than it 
was at the depths of the depression, 
while the all-American average is two 
and a half times larger. Individual farm 
incomes thus have gone up two-thirds 
faster than the average. 

The proportion of farm income per 

person to the national per capita aver- 
age, which was 39% in the depression 
($175 vs. $450), is now about 64% 
($600 vs. $1,160). 
e Forecast Justified—Estimates of the 
farmers’ relative prosperity can safely 
be made for the 1945-49 period, shown 
in the last two bars on the chart, be- 
cause of the federal guarantee to support 
postwar farm prices at 90% of parity 
(The Trend, page 108). 


The Pictures—-Press Assn —7, 20, 34, 84, 
94; Acme—19, 38, 89, 101; Int. News—22, 
31; Leo Rosenthal-Pix—17; Fabrian Bachrach— 
72; Hans Van Ness—78. 
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a CITVICE™ 


COLD STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES 


These 3 strategically situated "City Ice" 
Cold Storage Warehousos in the great 
St. Louis food distributing center give 
you a two-way merchandising and dis- 
tribution advantage. 

1) Provide on-the-spot storage for split. 
second marketing control in this area; 
2) provide ideal location for stop-off 


in transit. 


Get your copy of the latest “Tariff 
and Directory’’. Contact your nearest 
“City Ice’’ Warehouse or write 


The 
CITY ICE & FUEL. 
Company 
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The crash in cotton prices and perceptible weakness in other directions 
take on growing significance in relation to inventories. 

On the one hand, there should be less pressure to buy ahead in the 
effort to shield costs from price increases. 

On the other, the dangers of inventory losses are emphasized. 

So far, of course, the commodity break has been mainly in farm prod- 
ucts. This is important primarily in soft goods. But it is certain to affect 
buying policy in consumers’ and producers’ durable lines. 

+ 

A turn in inventory accumulation may possibly be signaled by the dip 
in New York City banks’ business loans in the week ended Oct. 23. 

That's far from certain, however, for the experience of banks in most 
of the country was quite the contrary. 

While Gotham’s banks reported a $14,000,000 decline in loans, the 
Chicago district weighed in with a gain of $23,000,000 and the total for 
the 101 cities that report each week was up $75,000,000. 

It is worth noting, however, that the rate of gain for the country was 
substantially below the average for recent weeks. 

a 

Deferment of capital expansion and less active inventory buying, if 
experienced, may both be due in large part to the bad stock market. 

Such factors would tend to rob industrial raw materials of some of their 
strength. Order books would be less full. Some industries might even lay 
off a few workers, 

All of which would contribute to more orderly markets for men and 
materials—but also to the chances of a recession in business. 

e 

Users might be better off if metals were freed from price ceilings and, 
like agricultural products, allowed to seek their own levels. 

To be sure, there is no indication that steel supplies will match demand 
in the near future. Nor is there any certainty that supplies of nonferrous 
metals will catch up either (page 24). 

But metal trade people insist that we won't ever get domestic output of 
these raw materials back up to capacity with ceilings on. 

There are problems, though. We apparently would require some imports 
of copper, even if home production were to rise to capacity. 

American industry would have to pay the world price of over 17¢ a Ib. 
plus a 4¢ duty—a matter of 7¢ a lb. above present ceilings. 

Is this too high? Would the domestic market rise to match the world 
price, or would resistance here knock down foreign quotations? 


6 
Cotton goods markets are likely to be rather quiet from now on. 


Mills are pretty well sold out through February and into March. 
Business is said to have been at full ceiling prices—which should mean 
handsome margins on cotton bought since the price drop. 

Buyers, by midweek, seemed to have covered their needs in many cases. 
Bidding was less active and there was Jess inclination to pay ceilings. 

. 

A lot more cotton will be held off the market by means of government 
loans as a result of the price break. When the price was approaching 40¢ 
a |b., farmers had no need for the loans; only a few hundred bales had 
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been pledged up to Oct. 20. In earlier years, it was common to see several 
million bales of cotton in the loan pool by this time. 
& 


Grain prices have been buoyed somewhat by government purchases of 
wheat destined for foreign relief. Commodity Credit Corp. acquisitions have 
been pretty sizable in some recent sessions 


But the only thing that will hold corn prices up is hungry livestock. The 
more cattle and hogs slaughtered now, the fewer there will be to feed this 
winter. That tends to push the price down. 

Cash corn still costs around $1.75 a bushel. That isn’t too attractive 


for feeding. But May futures, at around $1.30, make feeding look profitable 
for next spring with hogs at around $25 a cwt. 


Thus animals may be held back for fattening this winter, which will 

tend to support the corn price. That’s the way the corn-hog ratio works. 
* 

The first rush of livestock to market after the ceiling removal seems to 
be over, but slaughter runs continue large. 

It couldn't be expected, of course, that we could go long at last week's 
rate. Then all records for federally inspected plants were broken, with meat 
production placed at 484,000,000 Ib. 

Hog slaughter came to 1,432,000 head for 222,000,000 Ib. of pork. 

a 

Some slight improvement is in sight for soap. The extraordinary hog 
slaughter will yield a lot of lard, badly needed in this fats-and-oils pinch, 
and copra imports have greatly exceeded expectations. 


Facilities for harvesting Philippine coconuts and for processing and 
marketing copra were virtually destroyed during the war. 


The Philippines being our major source of copra for oil used widely in 
the soap and other industries, it had been felt that the outlook was dark, 
but imports have averaged 65,000 tons of copra monthly in 1946. 


Aside from-a slight reduction early in 1947, when the major harvest 
season ends, imports next year should be fully as large as this. 
. 
Don’t listen to rumors of a higher price for gold in this country, even 
when the gossip comes from big-name radio prophets. 


Actually, gold derives its value from the American dollar today, rather 
than the dollar deriving its value from gold. 

The law used to be that an ounce of gold would be paid out in exchange 
for a certain number of dollars. Now, however, it is the U. S. Treasury's 
buying price that sets the value of the yellow metal. 

One of three things might possibly upset that relationship: 

(1) We might buy a great deal more goods abroad than we sold, causing 
an outflow of gold. This is a very remote prospect, indeed. 

(2) We might find commercial use of gold rising to the point where 
jewelers would bid more than $35 an ounce. This, too, seems far off. 

(3) We might have a whirlwind inflation in which people would be 
willing to give more than 35 paper dollars for an ounce in gold. In that 
case, it would take more than revalorization to restore the dollar’s value. 

Beyond all this, we are committed to uphold the dollar’s value as a 
participant in the new world bank and stabilization fund. 
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Scoxidizing and Alloying 
, STEEL AND IRON 


During the long war years, the car owners of this 
country acquired a new appreciation of the amazing 
durability of modern automobile tires. Most tires were 
called on to keep rolling for thousands of miles beyond 
their normal service life—by re-capping and retreading— 
and it is a credit to the rubber industry’s manufacturing 
skill that this extended service was possible. 

One of the ingredients used to provide toughness in 
tires and other rubber goods is zinc oxide. The presence 
of this pigment physically improves rubber compounds 
by adding reinforcement against wear and tear, by gen- 
erating less heat, and by supplying the highest heat 
conductivity and highest heat capacity of all of the 


Zinc compounded rubber samples are subjected to many types 
of physical tests in this section of our research laboratories 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC CO 


reinforcing pigments commonly used in the rubber in- 
dustry. Chemically, zinc oxide serves to increase the 
effectiveness of “accelerators,” which shorten the curing 
time and improve the general properties of rubber com- 
pounds. 

Years of research in The Jersey Zinc Company lab- 
oratories have materially contributed to improved rub- 
ber products through the development of improved zinc 
oxide pigments. Today, we are cooperating with the 
rubber industry in extensive technical programs to gain 
maximum efficiency from the use of zine oxide in the 
new synthetic rubber compounds—which are destined to 
find continued use in tires and other rubber products. 

Because you use, buy or produce many rubber prod- 
ucts, we feel that you will be interested in our activities 
in this field. Also, we want you to be fully informed on 
the wealth of research and manufacturing experience we 
have gained in serving many widely varied fields (see 
list above). If this experience indicates that we are in a 
position to help you. write to our Technical Service 
Division. 


Extra Heavy, Double Width Wheels = 


Note absence of rivets and angles for 
self-cleaning, streamline service. 
Radial tip, one-piece blades WELDED 
in place are rigidly held by a deep 
reinforcing band. Accurately machined 
hubs —~:na'brace ‘ods mecessary. All 
wheels both statically and dynam- 
ically balanced. 


' |< Over-Size, Water-Cooled Bearings 


Cooling water circulates through each 
half of bearing sleeve independent 
of the other. No joints or gaskets — 
water can’t leak into bearing 
oil. Thrust collars (forged, turned 
and ground) an integral part of 
shaft. Seals insure dust-proof and 
oil-tight bearings. 


SOME 
OF OUR 
OTHER 
PRODUCTS 


AND 
VENTILATING 447 
FANS 


CENTRAL STATION 
AIR CONDITIONING 


(and Other High 
Temperature Applications) 


Built into every Clarage 
Type RT Fan is a PRECISION 
STRENGTH which more than 
answers the punishing demands 
of mechanical draft and other 
tough air-handling jobs. 


The RT fan wheel is con- 
structed to insure trouble-free 
operation at tip speeds as high 
as four miles a minute. 

. . - And because these RT 
Fans must often combat high 
temperatures — 700° F. and 
higher — Clarage furnishes 
specially designed, water- 
jacketed bearings. Here again, 
a feature that adds up tomuch 
longer service life! 


But this ability to out-per- 
form and out-last is not a 
monoply of the Type RT Fan, 
for it is equally characteristic 
of all other Clarage equipment! 


Whatever your air-handling, 
or conditioning problem, call 
on our engineering facilities 
for recommendations. No obli- 
gation, of course! 
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Year 


1949 


eek Week Average 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . . . “183.1 +1838 183.1 1584 162.2 
PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)... ...... 2... 2... c cee ceeeeeeeeecees 89.4 90.3 90.2 72.9 97,3 
Production of automobiles and trucks... ..... 2.2... 2.6 c ccc cece eee eeeeees 87,240 +89,540 85,495 20,675 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands).... $14,781 $15,795 $17,863 $10,521 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)..................eeeeeeeees 4,602 4,540 4,518 3,937 3,130 
Crude oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...... 2.2.6.6. occ cc cece cece ee eeee 4,730 4,733 4,778 4,273 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ..... 2.2... - eee eeeeeeeeeeces 2,085  +2,042 2,075 991 1,685 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 88 87 85 81 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ..........--eeeeeeeeeees 67 63 65 ~ 48 52 
Money in circulation (Wednesday series, millions)..................+-++.- $28,585 $28,597 $28,448 $27,974 $9,613 
store sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +24% +15% +27% +413% +17% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)................2eseeeeceeees 33 23 28 17 228 
PRICES (Average for the week) 
Spot commodity index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931==100)............000000e 350.2 350.7 337.7 262.1 198.1 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100).. . 210.8 +209.2 205.7 169.2 138.5 
Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939==100).. . 313.7 317.9 293.8 231.1 146.6 
tFinished steel composite (Steel, ton)... ........ 2.2.2.0 es eeeeeeeeeeeeeees $64.45 $64.45 $64.45 $58.27 $56.73 
rae et rere eee $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $19.48 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).............---eeeeeeeeeeees 14.375¢ 14.375¢ 14.375¢ 12.000¢ 12.022¢ 
I Ne aie ie yn ceg oS cnc ens cchuweccapepesbtataaes $2.05 $2.05 $2.00 $1.68 $0.99 
+Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.)...... 2... -- 0 eee ce cece eee eeeeeees 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 5.57¢ 3.75¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)........... 00.220 seeeeeeeees 31.53¢ +34.06¢  38.13¢  23.47¢ 13.94¢ 
eS SE POPP Pre EEE TESTS TCP ENTE Eee $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.330 $1.281 
tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)...... 2.2.2.0... eee eee eees 22.50¢ 22,50¢ 22,50¢  22.50¢ 22.16¢ 
FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)...............seeeeeceees 115.3 118.6 119.6 130.5 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s)................. 3.16% 3.15% 3.15% 3.18% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (30 Aaa issues, Moody’s)................... 2.60% 2.60% 2.59% 261% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)................. 14-14% 14-14% 14-14% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)........... $-1% 4-1% 3-3% 1% 4-4% 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..............00eeee00% 39,690 39,267 39,492 39,929 23,876 
~ Total loans and investments, reporting member banks.................20005 58,768 58,317 59,074 61,007 28,191 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................. 9,622 9,547 9,070 6,266 6,296 
Securities loans, reporting member banks........... 2.2... ccc eee eeeeeeeeee 2,423 2,449 2,884 3,372 940 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 39,619 39,230 39,990 45,458 14,085 
Other securities held, reporting member banks........................0-5. 3,417 3,456 3,541 3,270 3,710 
Excess reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)....................0. 540 960 766 1,002 5,290 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding (Wednesday series).................. 23,636 24,152 24,585 23,790 2,265 
* Preliminary, week ended October 26th. tRevised & Ceiling fixed by government. § Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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I takes many people and many things to 
keep on giving you the best telephone service in 
the world. 

It takes a lot of money — investors’ money — 
to provide the facilities. 

There’s an investment of $240 behind your 
telephone and every one of the 25,000,000 tele- 
phones in the Bell System. 


It takes good management and good employees 
to operate these facilities. There are about 600,000 
Bell System employees — many in management 
and supervisory positions. 

It takes faith in the future. We’re busy right 
now on a $2,000,000,000 building and expansion 
program—to catch up with the Nation’s needs and 
give you more and better service than ever before. 
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Riieded: A Rubber Policy 


Government must decide when to lift controls on prices and 
stop allocating the supply. It must adopt a long-range program to 
maintain synthetic industry as supply of natural grows. 


With each passing week the need for 
a workable federal policy regarding syn- 
thetic rubber production and over-all 
rubber allocation becomes more press- 


ing. 

‘Rubber authorities in and out of the 

government had this fact thrown in 
sharp focus only this week when the 
Civilian Production Administration in- 
creased natural rubber allocations to 
manufacturers for November and De- 
cember. Where the average ratio of 
natural to synthetic in all products for- 
merly was 30-70 (actual ratios set by 
CPA vary with different products), it 
now has been increased to 35-65. In 
the first quarter of 1947 CPA likely will 
permit a 50-50 ratio, excluding use of 
reclaimed rubber. 
e Nearing a Balance—On an annual 
basis, this would mean cutting our syn- 
thetic requirements from about 740,000 
long tons this year to perhaps 500,000 
tons in 1947, and raising natural rub- 
ber requirements from 260,000 tons to 
around 500,000 tons. 

Thus natural rubber, our most criti- 


cally short basic commodity during the 
war, is rising toward a level of normal 
supply much more rapidly than had 
generally been expected. Within a 
matter of perhaps twelve months nat- 
ural rubber may well be in sufficient 
supply to permit a free choice on the 
part of processors between natural and 
synthetic. 

e When and How?—Domestic deci- 
sions which must be made are: 

(1) When should government con- 
trols on rubber -buying, allocating, and 
pricing be lifted? 

(2) How shall we guarantee con- 
tinued production of a substantial ton- 
nage of synthetic, and what is the best 
method of governmental support for 
the industry? 

e No Agreement on Decontrol—There is 
utter lack of unanimity ee. cog, Soe 
eral policy on the first question. With 
international controls on rubber dis- 
tribution due to 
the Combined Rubber Committee: is 
dissolved, and with the British hoping 
to establish some semblance of a free 


Premium-grade tires for automo- 
biles, outlawed during the war, are 
coming back. But before the more 
expensive tires can be sold, OPA will 
have to authorize a new price ceiling. 
And OPA is awaiting approval from 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion. 

Since CPA has already agreed to 

the manufacture of premium tires, 
as well as to second- and third-grade 
lines, it is unlikely that it will ob- 
ject to setting a price for them. 
e New Models Ready—A favorable 
decision will be a victory for United 
States Rubber Co., General Tire & 
Rubber Co., and several smaller firms 
which have been campaigning for 
premium tires for Renin a 

U. S. unveiled its new premium, 
the Royal Air Ride, in September, 
and General said it will start pro- 
ducing its extra-cost model this 
month. Both companies were lead- 


Premium Tires Await Price Ruling 


ing exponents of premium tires be- 
fore the war. 

e Big Three Protest—The federal 
agencies have found themselves in 
the middle of an industry tug-of-war. 
While U. S. and General are lined 
up on one side, Akron’s Big Three— 
Goodrich, Goodyear, and Firestone 
—have urged CPA and OPA to hold 
up approval of premium tires. 

e Big Three have insisted that 
there is no need for higher price cas- 
ings now; that as long as there is a 
shortage of tires, nothing should be 
permitted that might interfere with 
meeting this iia demand as 
quickly as possible. 

The new premiums won't be 
the same as the prewar models. A 
maximum of 18% natural crude 
rubber is permitted and a company’s 
total production of tires must not 
average more-than 13% natural crude 
rubber. 


ire Dec. 31, when. 


FIGHTING WORDS 


American tire manufacturers, 
with a synthetic rubber ace among 
their cards, know that words can 
be weapons, too. Any East Indian 
“natural rubber” interests that are 
getting set to play a high hand in 
prices should stop to hear: - 

e Harvey Firestone, Jr., president 
of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
assiduously telling the public that 
ours is “plastic rubber”; 

e John Collyer, president of B. F. 
Goodrich Co., landly spreading 
the terms, “American-made rub- 
ber” for ours 

—And “crude” for theirs. 

e Business Week inviting _ its 
readers, as it herewith does, to 
suggest other cogent war cries. 


market in natural at that time, some 
government and industry leaders favor 
ending rubber controls in the U.S. at 
about that same time. 

Others (including a greater propor- 

tion of the industry) want controls con- 
tinued at least ‘until Mar. 31, 1947, 
when CPA is scheduled to expire. In 
this group also are some who want 
Congress to extend rubber controls un- 
til supply is in balance with demand. 
Such, for example, was one of the rec- 
ommendations of the Interagency Pol- 
pe Anes: Committee on Rubber (BW 
—Mar.23’46,p28). 
e Need for Synthetic—There is no divi- 
sion of opinion, however, regarding the 
necessity for maintaining a sizable syn- 
thetic industry in this country. 

Besides its importance as a national 
defense measure, a continuing synthetic 
output would offer some protection 
against excessive natural rubber price 
increases such as have occurred in the 
past (BW—Jun.29’46,p.20). 
¢ Support by Subsidy?—As for the best 
method of governmental support, the 
Batt committee favored federal specifi- 
cation as to the minimum rz of 
synthetic in a given product, federal 
subsidy to producers or users, or a com- 
bination of both (BW—Aug.3’46,p.18). 

Many leaders in the industry do not 
see how it can go along with the federal 
program to turn over to private owner- 
ship or operation the synthetic capacity 
considered “basic” to our national de- 
fense needs until it can be assured of 
some form of price protection against 


natural rubber competition. . 
e Differential of qe—At present syn- 


thetic is being supplied to manufac- 
turers at 184¢ a Ib., natural at 224¢, 


with the difference just about repre- 
senting the higher processing cost for 
synthetic. 

Natural crude is purchased by the 
Rubber Development Corp., Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. subsidary, cur- 
rently at 203¢, f.o.b. Far East, with 
the spread between buying and selling 
prices taken up in shipping and han- 
dling costs. 

America normally consumes roughly 

half of the world’s rubber, although at 
present our consumption is running 
two-thirds or more of the world total. 
Short-term effect of a free market then 
probably would be to force natural rub- 
ber prices much thigher as individual 
companies competed for available sup- 
plies. 
e Upset Is Feared—Rubber companies 
have benefited handsomely from_ the 
current sellers’ marlet; profits have 
soared to new peacetime highs. But 
even temporary advances in costs of 
their raw materials, many fear, would 
bring chaos to the industry. 

Pent-up demand for rubber products 
(tires account for nearly 75% of our 
rubber consumption) is lessening. But 


veee We 


without federal controls, there would 
probably be a sharp swing to use of 
natural in such items as tires, for many 
motorists still are not convinced that 
even part-synthetic tires are as good as 
all-natural. So high raw material costs 
would go hand-in-hand with more se- 
lective consumer buying—not a healthy 
situation for the industry. 
e Competitive Prices—The threat to our 
war-born synthetic rubber industry 
stems from two facts: (1) The world’s 
natural rubber production capacity is 
sufficient to supply consumption re- 
quirements—or will be within the next 
year or so; and (2) a substantial por- 
tion of that supply can be delivered in 
the U.S. for as little as 10¢ a Ib. 
Against this are estimates that syn- 
thetic can be produced in quantities up 
to 600,000 tons a year at a cost of 15¢ 
to 71¢, including plant amortization, 
depreciation, distribution expense, and 
return on invested capital. Increasing 
this possible spread between natural 
and synthetic are the higher processing 
costs of synthetic. 
e Supply Forecasts—Present estimates 
place U. S. natural rubber imports from 
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the Far East at about 600,000 tons in 
1947—exclusive of perhaps 120,000 tons 
additional which will shipped in 
1947 against orders placed this year. 

Chances are that these estimates are 
ultraconservative. Recent events, such 
as our purchase of 200,000 tons from 
British Malaya in addition to the 145,- 
000 tons we had originally been prom- 
ised during the last half of 1946 (BW— 
Oct.5’46,p16), point up this fact. An- 
other straw in the wind is the recent 
truce in the civil war (page 99) which 
has kept rubber exports from the Neth- 
erlands East Indies to subnormal levels. 
e Synthetic Outlook—Best guess at 
present is that total U.S. rubber con- 
sumption for 1947 will approximate 
950,090 tons, 50,000 tons less than in 
1946; that we will get 600,000 tons of 
natural crude, use 150,000 tons for 
working stocks and rebuilding stock- 
piles, and require 500,000 tons of 
synthetic. 

Six months from now—or even two 
months—changing supply conditions in 
the Far East may well make that syn- 
thetic-requirement figure look extremely 
optimistic. 


question in industrial relations. 


at commonly approved concepts. 


their construction. 


The heralded conference of repre- 
sentatives of management, labor, and 
government, sponsored jointly by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Budget Bureau to evolve a satisfac- 
tory definition of the concept of 
worker productivity (BW —Sep.28 
’46,p19), was held in Washington 
this week. But when it broke up, 
after five talk-filled sessions on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, it was evident that 
little progress ‘had been made toward 
agreement on an answer to this basic 


e Area of Disagreement—Almost all 
the delegates stressed the points of 
disagreement in the various methods 
of computing productivity indexes, 
but they manifested little ability to 
work out these differences and arrive 


There was, however, some general 
recognition of the fact that the na- 
ture of the productivity indexes was 
not something that could be worked 
out in a vacuum. The purposes for 
which the indexes are to be used, it 
was agreed, tend inevitably to shape 


e For Collective Bargaining—Most 
of the management representatives 
made it clear that their interest in 
measurements of productivity was 
not an abstract one, and that they 
were most anxious to arrive at some 
basis for a talking point across the 


Labor Criticizes Traditional Measures of Productivity 


the BLS figure for man-hours worked 
actually represented man-hours paid 
instead. She held that such a dis- 
tortion, as a result of the increasing 
number of workers who receive paid 
vacations and other wage fringe ad- 
justments, tends to exert a downward 
bias on the productivity indexes. She 
also emphasized that BLS data on 
employment and production were 
not strictly comparable, and declared 
that this discrepancy further biased 
the BLS data. 


union-management bargaining table. 

The union representatives, on the 

other hand, betrayed a_ certain 
amount of nervousness on just this 
point, as evidenced by their insistence 
on getting into the record labor’s 
reservations with respect to the tre- 
liability of such measurements. 
e Methodology Hit—Most labor del- 
egates resented the tendency of al- 
most all productivity indexes to be 
based on some measure of produc- 
tion per man-hour. They constantly 
stressed the fact that savings in fuel 
costs and materials’ utilization also 
lead to productivity gains, and they 
insisted on labor’s right to share in 
these gains. 

But most of their attack centered 
about the procedures employed by 
BLS in computing its productivity 
indexes. In fact, the persistence and 
the power of the barrage that union 
research people directed at BLS pro- 
cedures gave fair indication that 
labor was ‘preparing a fight on the 
BLS productivity indexes that would 
be every bit as acrimonious as the 
one it put up against the old cost- 
of-living index (BW—Feb.5’44,p94). 
e Distortion Alleged—The paper 
read by Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, 
assistant director of research of 
C.1.0., perhaps best summed up 
labor’s objections to the BLS studies. 
Mrs. Ellickson stressed the fact that 


at management. 
due to imbalanced inventories and 
improper materials 
charged, are all too frequently dis- 
torted by management into losses 
in productivity due to labor inefh- 
ciency. Some labor men wanted to 
know why no indexes of «anage- 
ment’s productivity had been devel- 
oped. 

e Shortcomings 
sentatives of the BLS made no effort 
to disguise the limitations of their 
indexes, but they insisted that these 
shortcomings were not such as to 
justify the complete scrapping of the 
indexes. They added that they would 
shortly issue a complete description 
of the statistical methods employed 
by them in the construction of their 
indexes, and would invite comment 
and criticism of these methods. 


Labor also had a few barbs to toss 
Production losses 


flow, it was 


Admitted—Repre- 


— 


= 
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International Bank Eyes U. S. Dollars 


But how and when to test 
securities market is a question 
not quickly settled. Wall Street 
impatiently awaits the answer. 


The spadework required to set up 
the new International Bank for Re- 
construction & Redevelopment is prov- 
ing a tougher job than anyone antici- 
pated when the Bretton Woods agree- 
ment Was threshed out two years ago 
(BW —Jul.29’44,p17). And the prob- 
lem isn’t simplified by the fact that the 
bank’s policy of playing its cards close 
to its vest is beginning to get on Wall 
Street’s nerves. 

The new International Bank, accord- 

ing to the Bretton Woods blueprint, 
is supposed to provide Iong-term credits 
for war-torn countries. Member~ na- 
tions have subscribed a total capital of 
$7,670,000,000. (The total will go up 
to about $10 billion if Russia and one 
or two other holdouts come in.) 
e Street Not So Eager Now—But most 
of the funds that the bank uses will have 
to be borrowed in the American money 
market. The members will pay only 
20% of their subscriptions at the start, 
and in any case, borrowers will want 
U. S. dollars. The only way to get 
enough dollars will be to sell securities 
in this country. 

Six months ago, when the bank be- 
gan organizing itself, Wall Street was 
ready to roll out the red carpet for it. 
The bull market was in full swing then. 
High-grade securities that yielded more 
than a starvation return were getting 
harder and harder to find. Investors 
were eager to embrace mA agency that 
wettld issue gilt-edge obligations at a 
fairly generous interest rate. The In- 
ternational Bank apparently was going 
to do just that as soon as it got into 
business. 

Since then, relations between the 
bank and the financial district have 
shown signs of going sour. The bull 
market has blown up. International 
relations (on which the credit of the 
bank largely rests) have gone from bad to 
worse. And all this time, the bank has 
stood around with its hands in its 
pockets not saying a word. 
¢ Denial Follows Policy Tip—Three 
weeks ago, bankers and other prospec- 
tive investors thought they were getting 
a hint of the financing policy the bank 
would adopt. Johan W. Beyen, an ex- 
ecutive director of the bank represent- 
ing the Netherlands and the Union 
of South Africa, made a speech to a 
New York savings bankers’ convention 
at Quebec. He predicted that the In- 
ternational Bank would pay 3% to 4% 
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Question for the International Bank and its president, Eugene Meyer: How 


good is the credit of One World in the American money market? 


above the U. S. Treasury rate on com- 
parable securities, that the first sale of 
securities would come before the end of 
the year, and that the bank probably 
would issue $1,500,000,000 to $2,000,- 
000,000 worth of securities over the 
coming year. 

Beyen had no sooner spoken than 
officials of the bank in Washington 
denied that they had decided to do any 
such thing. Wall Street waited expec- 
tantly to hear what they had decided to 
do. There was only dead silence. 

e Plenty of Problems—Securities men 
complain —_ that the bank is spoil- 
ing the market for its securities by re- 
fusing to be frank about its plans. But 
most: of the complaints are tempered 


- by a certain amount of sympathy. Wall 


Street suspects that. bank officials are 
playing sphinx not because they want 
to appear inscrutable but because they 
haven’t figured out answers to the vari- 
ous problems they have to solve before 
they can start peddling securities to 
American investors. 

Many of the questions that come up 
in connection with the bank’s financing 
plans are brand new. International 


Bank obligations won’t fit anywhere in 
the traditional divisions of the securi- 
ties markets. They are not corporates, 
municipals, or governments. There is no 
teliable way of estimating what they 
should yield, or how hard they will have 
to be sold. 

e State Laws Interfere—Even the ques- 
tion of who can buy them is still up in 
the air. The investments of insurance 
companies and savings banks (the two 
biggest classes of institutional buyer) 
are regulated by state laws. Most com- 
mercial banks are subject to regulations 
of the Comptroller of the Currency and 
the Federal Reserve Board. All these 
laws and regulations were drafted with- 
out any provision for securities of an 
international agency. 

So far, New York has been the only 
state to amend its law to permit savings 
banks to invest in International Bank 
obligations. In three other states (Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware), the laws 
are broad enough to let the savings 
banks use their own discretion. In other 
states, there would have to be new leg- 
islation. 

No state has specifically approved 
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A TRANSPORT CONVERTS: FROM TANKS TO TIMBER 


One more Navy craft—an LCT—finds a civilian job: toting logs to the Osh- 
kosh (Wis.) plant of Pluswood, Inc., from Bruce Mines, Ont. Just the right 
size—117 ft. long, with a 324-ft. beam—to squeeze through Fox River locks 
(above) between Green Bay and Oshkosh, the shallow-draft craft now making 
test runs is highly maneuverable for shore loadings, thus enabling the com- 
pany to utilize timber heretofore considered unavailable because of high haul- 
ing costs. Powered by three Chrysler marine diesel engines, the “Pluswood of 
Oshkosh” carries a 325-ton cargo—the equivalent of eight railroad cars. 


International Bank securities for invest- 
ment by insurance companies. In 15 
states, the law seems broad enough to 
let them go ahead if they want to, but 
most insurance companies probably will 
wait for an official sendoff. 

e Bankers in Doubt—Commercial banks 
aren’t entirely sure whether or not the 
comptroller’s regulations give them a 
clear field. To play it safe they would 
like a special ruling, but this would be 
contrary to the usual procedure. 

e Which Selling Method?—Aside from 
the problem of making sure that there 
will be buyers, there is the question of 
choosing a method of selling. The bank 
will have to select one of three main 
systems: 

(1) Sale by an underwriting group 
which would buy the securities at a 
fixed price from the bank and reoffer at 
its (the group's) own risk to the public; 


(2) Sale by a selling group which 
would offer the securities to the public 
on a commission basis at the bank’s 


risk; or 

(3) Sale through a fiscal agent which 

would just put the securities on the 
counter and let the public come and 
get them. 
e How Much Sweetening?—With the 
selling method settled, bank officials 
will have to take a deep breath and de- 
cide on an interest rate and maturity for 
their first issue. 

Wall Street thinks Beyen was cutting 
his estimates pretty fine when he pre- 
dicted a rate }% to 4% over the Treas- 
ury. Most securities men think it will 


take 4% to 1% to tum the trick. On 
that basis, a ten-year bond would carry 
a 24% to 3% coupon, and a 25-year 
bond might run 34% or better. 

Eventually, the bank wants to get all 
its debt into long-term obligations cor- 
responding to the maturity of the loans 
it makes to the borrowing countries. 
This will mean 25-year bonds, but the 
first issue probably will be considerably 
shorter—perhaps ten years. 

In making its debut, the bank almost 
certainly will add 4% or so of sweet- 
ening to make sure that it is a success. 
One popular guess is that the first offer 
will be ten-year 34% bonds. This com- 
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Morgan Stanley & Co. 

e Touchy Question—Once the issue is 
out, another difficulty will have to be 
faced. It will be a black eye for the bank 
and for the United Nations in general 
if the new issue starts trading at a dis- 
count. It would be very convenient in- 
deed if a way could he Bee to support 
the market in times of stress in the 
same way that the Federal Reserve 
banks support U. S. obligations, 

This is a delicate point because the 

difference between supporting the mar- 
ket (a legitimate jecknicns of mone- 
tary control) and rigging the market (a 
sharper’s trick) often is a fine one. 
e Possible Answer—Federal Reserve 
banks will not be allowed to buy Inter- 
national Bank securities for their own 
account—and probably would not want 
to take on the job of mothering inter- 
national issues anyhow—but there are 
other methods that might be used. 

The International Bank, for example, 

might authorize its fiscal agent to 
stabilize the market, trading for the 
bank’s own account. If the New York 
Federal Reserve Bank were the fiscal 
agent (which it could be under the 
law), it might be hard to tell the differ- 
ence between its stabilizing operations 
and the support the Federal Reserve 
banks give U. S. government issues. 
e Test in the Spring—Threshing out all 
these points will take time: And since 
state legislatures won’t meet until next 
year, it will be well into 1947 before 
the legal obstacles are straightened out. 
The bank might put out a small intro- 
ductory issue designed for commercial 
banks and private investors before the 
end of the year, but November and 
December are poor months for financ- 
ing. Wall Street now guesses that it 
will be the spring of 1947 before the 
bank can make its first real test of the 
money market. 


Wall Street traders, sniffing the 
wind from Washington, wonder if 
securities of the International Bank 
will provide the same inviting chance 
for “free riding” that wartime Treas- 
ury issues did. 

Free riding is a system of buying 
securities at the issue price, holding 
them until they go to a premium, 
then selling out. It works this way: 
A trader buys $10,000 worth of bonds 
at 100, putting up $1,000 of his own 
money and borrowing $9,000 from 
a bank with the bonds as collateral. 
In a couple of months, the bonds 
have gone, say, to 103. The trader 


Free Riders May Ride Again 


sells out, pays off the bank, and 
comes out with $1,300 plus some 
interest and minus commissions. 

In the wartime market for govern- 
ments this was not only profitable 
but absolutely safe. The Federal Re- 
serve banks had undertaken to sup- 
port government issues at par, and 
so the only way the price of a new 
bond could go was up. 

There may be some brand of sup- 
port for International Bank issues. If 
so, and if commercial banks will lend 
on International Bank securities, the 
free riders may do some more profita- 
ble hitch-hiking. 
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| Job Security Testing Ground 


By getting credit for being what it wasn’t Lorain County's 
cooperative plan to reduce unemployment compensation costs 
may become laboratory for guaranteed-work ideas. 


The big campaign launched last 
month (BW —Oct.12’46,p102) by the 
National Assn. of Manufacturers to 
promote “stabilized employment’”—an 
effort which organized labor is trying 
to hoot down as a counteroffensive 
to annual wage demands—has already 
led to one unexpected result. That re- 
sult may make Lorain County, Ohio, 
the laboratory for the nation’s first test 
of an area-wide job security plan which 
would provide guaranteed employment. 
e Function Misunderstood—Offcials of 
the Employment Stabilization Bureau, 
Inc., a cooperative association sup- 
ported by 29 Lorain County employers, 
were surprised and puzzled last month 
at suddenly receiving a stream of in- 
quiries regarding their work. All kinds 
of people wanted to know, all at once, 
how off-season unemployment in the 
county had been virtually eliminated by 
dovetailing the production schedules of 
16 large companies, as reported in an 
N ‘AM. press release. 

Nothing like that had happened in 
Lorain County, and the bureau re- 
sponded by describing its own functions 
which, it seemed obvious, had been 
misunderstood. 

e Variety in Membership—The Em- 
ployment Stabilization Bureau, Inc., is 
an outgrowth of the Lorain County In- 
dustrial Council which was placed on a 
firm footing and workable basis in 
October, 1936, after two previous at- 
tempts, in 1931 and 1934, had failed. 

While there is considerable overlap- 

pin of membership, 29 of the county’s 
eading industrialists ranging from a 
golf-ball maker to a steam-shovel builder 
are members of the E.S.B. With eleven 
other industrialists they make up the 
membership of the L.C.I.C., but the 
two operate separately, each having its 
own field and function, except that 
Richard A. Stith is the executive secre- 
tary and counsel for each. Offices at 
Elyria, Ohio, are shared as a matter of 
economy. 
@ Idea to Save Money—It was in 1938, 
when Ohio enacted a state unemploy- 
ment compensation law with funds 
coming wholly from employers, that the 
Employment Stabilization Bureau, Inc., 
came into being. An opportunity was 
seen for saving some money for the 
members of the council by stabilizing 
employment, since the amount of the 
contribution to the unemployment fund 
is based upon the fluctuation or turn- 
over of a company’s employees. 

When the idea for the Employment 
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Stabilization Bureau was broached to 
the council’s members, some of them 
balked. Sixteen went along, however, 
and that number has since grown to 
the present 29. 

e Proved Worth Before the War—Dur- 
ing the war years when labor in Lorain 
County was at a premium, the organiza- 
tion could be of little service to its 
members except for the job of repre- 
senting them before the state unem- 
ployment and workmen’s compensation 
commissions. “ 

Since the war the bureau has not 
been caHed upon to place men made 
idle by lack of orders or business 
slump. On the other hand, it is trying 
to do a job of recruiting manpower for 
its member companies and to hold a 
rein over its members to keep them 
from pirating the labor that they need. 
It had, however, proved its worth in the 
months after it was formally launched 
up to 1941. 

e Dual Objective—The organization 
provides a central reign age on em- 
ployment information, which the coun- 
cil did not provide, and enables the 
employees of a member companf, about 
to be discharged or facing a layoff due 


BIDDING FOR BUTTER 


to lack of business, to obtain empiloy- 
ment in the factory of another mem- 
ber company which needs workers. 

This achieves the dual objective of 
keeping labor off the unemployment 
compensation rolls- and at the same 
time providing a brother industrialist 
with trained workers, 
eHow Plan Works—As one of the 
member companies started to slide 
from a peak, the bureau was notified 
of an impending layoff of employees. 
The bureau would then scout around 
among its other members to place these 
idle employees with companies which 
were reaching a production peak. 
When the first company started back 
up towards full production, the em- 
ployees’ jobs on their original seniority 
basis were waiting for them. 

In no case were idle workers dis- 
couraged from applying for unemploy- 
ment compensation, but they were 
given the opportunity of working. In 
the great majority of cases, it was 


pe up. 

e Work-History File—The E.S.B. office 
is notified immediately when a man is 
employed by the member company, 
This information includes the new 
employee’s social security number, his 
name, address, place of birth, sex, 
marital status, date of employment, the 
job he is hired to do, his pay basis, 


and the name of his previous employer. 

Such information is transferred to a 
work-history file card—a second card 
with more complete history as to the 
employee’s previous training, his educa- 


Traders on the Chicago Mercantile Exchange registered excitement (above) 
as they bid last week in the first trading in butter futures since early 1943. 
Bidding opened at 50¢, substantially below old ceiling prices. By the middle of 
the week it had reached 75¢ a Ib. for January delivery; in. New York, spot 
wholesale price for 92 score butter was under 80¢. 
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President Names Civilians to Control Atomic Industry 


Control of U.S. atomic fission ac- 
tivities passed into civilian hands this 
week as President Truman appointed 
the five-man Atomic Energy Com- 
mission authorized by Congress last 
summer (BW —Aug.3’46,p21). 

The commission will take over all 

operations of the Army’s Manhattan 
District, will plan and carry out fu- 
ture production of U-235 and pluto- 
nium, and will license all industrial 
and academic work im the field. 
e Chairman of the new agency, as 
had been expected (BW—Oct.26'46, 
p7), is David Lilienthal, 47-year-old 
TVA head and leader of the group 
which evolved the plan for an inter- 
national Atomic Development Au- 
thority that became the basis of 
U.S. proposals to the United Na- 
tions’ atomic commission. 

Named with Lilienthal are a physi- 
cist, a newspaper editor, and two 
financial experts, one with experience 
in government regulatory bodies and 


Sumner Pike Lewis Strauss 


the other intimately connected with 
naval procurement: 
e Robert F. Bacher, 41,-a nuclear 
a at Cornell University, has 
ad administrative jobs in the bomb 
project since the first unofficial dis- 
cussions in 1939. He has been active 
in the atomic scientists’ group which 
fought down the May-Johnson bilk 
for military control of the atom, is 
now working with Bernard Baruch 
on international negotiations. His 
friends credit him with a talent for 
smart, tough-minded administration. 
e William W. Waymack, 58, is a 
two-time Pulitzer-prize mewspaper- 
man, editor of the Des Moines Reg- 
ister-Tribune. This is his first formal 
government post, but he has been 
active for years on civic and govern- 
ment-advisory organizations and has 
just returned from a trip to Greece 
as a U.S. observer of the elections 
there. 
e Lewis Strauss, 50, partner in Kuhn, 


The President David Lilienthal 


Loeb & Co. and a naval reserve ad- 
miral, is the nearest. thing to a mili- 
tary representative on the board. 
Strauss, who had been with Kuhn, 
Loeb since 1926, went into the Navy 
in 1941 as assistant to the Chief of 
Ordnance. He started the incentive 
program which evolved into the 
Army-Navy E award. Later he was 
in charge of contract termination in 
the office of the Navy’s Chief of Pro- 
curement & Materiel, represented 
the Navy on the Munitions Board, 
and served as special assistant to the 
under secretary. 

e Sumner Pike, 55, a New England 
and Wall Street gas company pro- 
moter, served a term as conservative 
member of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. 

Under the McMahon Act, mem- 
bers of the atomic commission must 
sever all outside connections. Salaries 
are $17,500 for the chairman, $15,- 
000 for other commissioners. 


Dr. Robert Bacher William Waymack 


tion, and the various jobs he can do. 
e Bureau Locates Jobs—E.S.B. is not 
interested in the employee again until 
termination, for any reason, of his job. 
When that takes place he becomes, 
in the eyes of E.S.B., a liability so far 
as unemployment compensation is con- 
cerned and a new job is sought for 
him. 

At the time of separation, the em- 
ployer files with E.S.B. information 
identical to that sent to ~the state’s 
unemployment compensation commis- 
sion (except where in the case of dis- 
charge some employers furnish the state 
commission with complete reasons 
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while the E.S.B. marks the card only 
“discharged”’). 

e Unions Are Skeptical—Organized 
labor from the start ‘has looked with 
skeptical and jaundiced eyes on both 
the council and the bureau. 

It sees in the council an instrument 
for the industrialists to use in forcing 
through a standardized labor contract. 
It sees in the bureau the perfect setup 
for the maintenance of a black list of 
those workers the industrialists just 
don’t want on their payrolls. Existence 
of such a black list is stanchly denied 
by Stith. 

That is the full story of the E.S.B.— 


or. it was until this week. Now, having 
made clear what it actually does, the 
bureau is toying with a really big idea. 
Secretary Stith is going to make an 
effort to see whether his organization 
can, indeed, do the job with which it 
has been credited. 

e Planning for a Big, New Job—He is 
now preparing a plan, for submission to 
his members, which would guarantee 40 
weeks’ employment per year to employ- 
ees of E.S.B. companies. If his mem- 
bers share his determination to make 
an attempt to live up to their billing, 
Lorain County will distinctly be a place 
to watch. 
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Bottled Gas Grabs a Market 


Private utilities and Rural Electrification Administration, 


tied to existing facilities, look on grimly as liquefied petroleum 
gas takes many customers. Industry claims 3,000,000 users. 


Busy as they may be fighting each 
other for the rural power market (BW— 
Sep.7’46,p19), private utilities and the 
Rural Electrification Administration are 


_ keeping a sharp watch on a common 


competitor. Bottled gas is causing them 
increasing concern. 

In spite of restrictions on equipment 
and installations during the war, sales 
of this fuel jumped from about 313,- 
000,000 gal. in 1940 to an estimated 
1,100,000,000 gal. or more in 1945. 
Most of the increase went to users in 
small towns and on farms, the cus- 
tomers to whom REA and the private 
utilities look for their big gain in load. 

Principal household uses for bottled 
gas are in cooking and water ang 
uses which represent just about the 
cream of the market for rural electric 
service expansion. 

e Winner by Default?—For the present, 
and probably for several years to come, 
neither group can do very much about 
the encroachment of bottled gas. Elec- 
tricity generating facilities and distribu- 
tion systems in many areas already are 
taxed to and beyond capacity (BW— 
Sep.14’46,p31). 

e fear is, therefore, that bottled 
gas will become even more firmly in- 
trenched before the electric crowd can 


= to fight. 

e whole problem is expected to be 
a major subject of cloakroom discussion 
at the meeting of the National Farm 
Electrification Council in Chicago next 
week. And it will come up again at a 
tieeting of the public power people 


planned by Rural Electrification Admin- 
istrator Claude R. Wickard, who de- 
clined to attend the Chicago session. 
e Millions of Customers—Not long ago 
reliable information was circulated pri- 
vately by an organization in the electric 
field calling utility managers’ attention 
to the great threat of bottled (or LP) 
as. This source said that bottled gas 
ad over 2,000,000 users in rural areas. 

Bottled gas interests acknowledge 
more than 3,000,000 users and say they 
still cannot meet demands for increased 
service. 
e Consumers—Nearly half the output of 
bottled gas goes for domestic purposes 
(table), notably cooking and pa, 
ing. Gas companies are buying LP gas 
in increasing quantities for use as stand- 
by to supply peak-load demands. 
e Distribution—Some of the nation’s 
biggest oil companies are among the 
100 or more LP gas producers. These 
firms generally sell to 2,000 bulk sta- 
tions which, in tum, set up their own 
distribution in areas within profitable 
trucking distance. Bulk stations average 
about 1,000 users each. 

In addition there are some 25,000 gas 
appliance sales outlets, of which more 

an 15,000 also retail the gas itself. 
Distribution is by tank truck to larger 
users, or by cylinders to domestic cus- 
tomers. 
e Retailing—Most common method of 
retailing on the local level is by instal- 
lation of two 100-Ib. “bottles” of LP 
gas, which is piped to the householder’s 
gas range or water heater. When one 


WHAT IT IS 


Bottled gas is made from nat- 
ural gas or emerges as a byproduct 
of petroleum refining. It consists 
essentially of propane, butane, or 
propane-butane mixtures, and it is 
sold in tanks or in cylinders under 
sufficient pressure to keep it in 
liquid form. Hence its commercial 
name, “liquefied petroleum (LP) 


gas.” 


thousands of gallons): 


What It Adds Up To: A Billion-Gallon Baby 


Precocious child of the fuel industry, bottled gas has boosted its sales from 
less than half a million gallons to more than a billion gallons annually in two 
decades. Available records show the following breakdown of sales (figures in 


Total Ind. and Gas Chem. 
Year Gallons Domestic Misc. Mfg. Mfg. 
T9ZS oes ces 404 (Sale of liquefied petroleum gas confined primarily 

to bottled gas business prior to 1928.) 

bo EE 18,017 11,800 2,200 4,000 
BOSS. cn cses 76,855 21,380 47,894 1) eee SAE 
1940 000. 313,456 134,018 124,482 20,285 34,671 
se. See 462,852 220,722 172,669 25,255 44,206 
IPA2 cc cecee 585,400 229,559 201,447 31,366 53,038 
1943 .ccosee 675,233 339,380 242,978 37,519 55,356 
1944 ..c.00- 905,600 438,552 267,295 47,768 151,985 
1945 ..cccee 1,100,000 540,000 280,000 60,000 220,000 


Sources: U.S. Bureau of Mines; Phillips Petroleum Co. 


bottle is empty, the customer switches 
to the other and orders a refill delivered. 
In some cases, the dealer checks the 
customer’s supply and maintains it at 
adequate ede 

° Big Potential—Merchandising is not 
confined entirely to areas where gas 
service is unavailable, much less to non- 
electrified regions. But the principal 
market is among the 16,000,000 dwell- 
ings beyond the reach of urban gas 
mains. There, hard-hitting advertising 
and well-trained salesmen plug the bene- 
fits of the cleanliness and high heat 
value of LP gas and offer rural and 
small town customers the same modern 
service that is enjoyed by their city 
cousins. 

Installations currently are running 
more than 500,000 a year. This figure 
caused one electric utility executive to 
observe mournfully that “the competi- 
tive battle is going to the bottled gas 
industry by default.” 


HAWAIIAN REALTY BOOM 


Honolulu in the last six months has 
undergone a real estate inflation which 
in all probability is second to none in 
the United States. Figures from the 
Federal Housing Administration in 
Hawaii and from Honolulu real estate 
men indicate that land-price increases 
of 500% to 1,000% are the rule, not 
the exception. 

FHA averages for residential-area lots 
without homes show that 1940 prices 
— from 8¢ to 20¢ a sq. ft. in 
pee ar areas. The averages now are 
tom 65¢ to 80¢ a sq. ft. Since most 
Honolulu home lots are required by ci 
zoning laws to be at least 5,000 sq. ft., 
lots which were available for $400 in 
1940 now cost $3,300. 

Waikiki prices have increased almost 
1,000% as a result of the land inflation 
and a rapid conversion into a business, 
hotel, and apartment area. 

Land prices are also booming in the 
rural area along the southeastern shore 
of Oahu, across the Koolau mountains 
from Honolulu. In one section, Coco- 
nut Grove, land has gone from 5¢ to 
45¢ a sq. ft. since 1940. Residents 


across the mountains are counting on 
the construction of a traffic tunnel in 


the next few years to replace the present 
winding, dangerous Pali road. 

Except for a scare period immediately 
after the Pearl Harbor attack, land 
and home prices have climbed steadily 


since 1940. Indications are that the 
rise will continue, although it is threat- 
ened by the plan of Gov. Ingram 
Stainback to wrest land from some of 
the big estates by condemnation. Such 
a plan would need approval of the 
1947 legislature, where it will have a 
tough battle. A similar move was de- 
feated in 1945. 


The average GI home loan on Hawaii 


is somewhat over $9,000. 


NEW SUGAR SUBSTITUTE 


The sweetest substance known to 
man, according to Prof. Pieter Verkade 
of Delft University, Holland, is a ben- 
zene derivative called by the jaw-break- 
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In New Orleans, dapper Tom Jordan 
(above), who parlayed $300 into major 
cotton holdings and then was caught 
overextended, has been named as the 
pivotal figure in the cotton crash. In 
Washington, a Senate investigation 
turned up other reasons for the slump 
—a “Republican plot” the favorite. 
Two southern Commissioners of Ag- 
riculture (left), Tom Linder, Georgia, 
and J. E. McDonald (right), Texas, 
supported the conspiracy theory, with 
Linder offering other possibilities: an 
Administration “policy” to suppress 


commodity prices, “foreign interests” 


that had sold cotton short. 


ing chemical name 1-N-propoxy 2-amino 
4-nitrobenzene. Developed during the 
war, it is now in production in the 
Netherlands—is covered by European 
patents, and an application has been 
made for a U. S. patent. 

The new sweetening agent is a 
powder-like substance produced in the 
form of orange crystals. It is said to 
be stable in boiling water and in weak 
acid solutions. Solubility in water is 
slight, but since the sweetening power 
is so great, limited solubility is sufficient. 
It is already in use as a sugar substi- 
tute in Europe where, it is said, the 
usual practice is to dilute it with lactose 
to provide a product only 500 times 
as sweet as sugar. (In its pure state it 
is 4,000 times as sweet as sugar; about 
eight times as sweet as saccharin.) 

Verkade discussed the new chemical 
before the Chicago section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society last week. 


A Bull Is Thrown 


Thomas Jordan, forced to 
liquidate “long” cotton contracts, 
loses fortune as his own sales 
speed the market's decline. 


The slump in cotton prices, which 
started Oct. 16 (BW—Oct.26'46,p22), 
has shown little sign of slackening. In 
fact, by midweek prices were $50 a bale 
below their highs—a drop of more than 
25% in two weeks—and no real rally 
had appeared. 

The decline continued even after the 
commitments of Thomas Jordan had 
been taken over by Anderson, Clayton 
& Co. It was the forced liquidation of 
Jordan’s “single large long interest” 


which turned the cotton price recession. 


into a precipitous drop, and forced the 
one-day closing of four main cotton 
exchanges. 

e@ What Happened—Jordan had bought, 
on margin, contracts for future delivery 
of tremendous amounts of cotton. 
When the price showed signs of weak- 
ness, more margin was demanded. Jor- 
dan didn’t have cash to meet the call, 
and had to start selling in order to 
get it. An already weakened market 
collapsed under the weight of his liqui- 
dation. 

Jordan got into the cotton business 

in 1941 on a borrowed $300. Accord- 
ing to his own story, he borrowed that 
sum from a bank, ostensibly to pay 
taxes, but instead took it to one of the 
plushy gambling houses at Southport, 
above New Orleans, where a night’s 
gaming ran it up to $1,700. Armed 
with this, and a belief that cotton, 
which was then selling in the neighbor- 
hood of 10¢ a Ib., would eventually 
go up to 60¢, he entered the New Or- 
eans market. 
@ Seer—A few months ago, Jordan con- 
fided to friends that “anyone who 
wants to make $10 million or $15 mil- 
lion has only to buy the market and 
watch it go up 1,200 points.” The mar- 
ket did even better than that in the 
eight months before Oct. 16, rising from 
approximately 24¢ a Ib. to 39¢. (One 
cent a pound, in cotton trading, is 100 
points.) 

A quiet, slim, nondrinker, non- 
smoker, who has bragged that he has ice 
water in his veins, ‘Tom Jordan’s first 
stock operations were as successful as 
his early play in the New Orleans cotton 
market. ° 
e Flyer in G.M.—After graduating from 
college in Virginia, he invested a few 
hundred borrowed dollars in General 
Motors stock in the high fifties, watched 
it climb to around 140. He sold at that 
price. 

Jordan moved to New York, where 
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when Kansas was 


Once upon a time, mighty waves rolled o’er the Sun- 
flower State—and through them sea monsters slithered! 
You have to go pretty far back to those days, of course. 
In fact, just how far back nobody seems to know. 


Some say it was during a forgotten era which began— 
approximately—120 million years ago. Others place the 
date more recently. They claim it was—roughly—a 
mere 60 million. 


When you’re dealing in eons of yesterdays, an “‘approx- 
imate” estimate, a “rough” guess, is plenty good enough. 
You can afford to talk in terms of nice round figures. 


®.W. AYER & SON 


But business and industry are dealing in today—and 
their figures must be precise. Exact. Absolutely on the 
button! That’s why Management turns with ever- 
increasing reliance to speedy Comptometer adding- 
calculating machines and Comptometer applications for 
accurate figures—at low cost. 


The Comptometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant Man- 
ufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively by the 
Comptometer Co., 1733 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, III. 


Co MPTOMETER anpine-caccuratinarmacuines 
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EDUCATION... 


V creates more wants 
V makes better markets 
V insures more jobs 


The present apathy toward public school 
problems—lack of teachers .. . of equip- 
ment ... of money, may hurt you where 
you least suspect, 


Though current educational inadequa- 
cies may seem to be of no direct concern 
of yours, have you thought what they may 
mean to markets for all kinds of services 
and commodities? 


Education sharpens the perceptions for 
appreciating a finer way of living... 
creates new desires, makes luxuries neces- 
sities... inspires people to work for the 
things that make life fuller, richer, 


When you permit reduced taxes to en- 
croach on school funds you may be setting 
a costly trap for industry. 


The 710,000 teachers who are subscrib- 
ers to State Teachers Magazines are eager 
for the true story of your business, your 
product, your concept of free enterprise. 
Get full information about this advertising 
opportunity. Write State Teachers Maga- 
zines, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. 


Georgia C, Rawson, Manager 


Reaching America’s Most Influential Market 


State Teachers 


MAGAZINES 
710,000 Subscribers 
An association of 43 state teachers magazines 
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USE OF LEAD 
PICKS UP— FEEBLY 


70 


lw ~ 
V 


50}——+mported ——+ 
(monthly averages) 


Imported 
{by months) 


Thousands of Tons 
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he found things tough. Later, he held 
many jobs in many places, including 
one as a rug salesman, but he never for- 
got the ambition to play a bull market 
one of these days. 

At the worst of the depression in 

1933, Jordan appeared in New Orleans, 
bought a cargo barge which he glorified 
as Canal Barge Co., Inc. Jordan him- 
self was president, crew, captain, and 
deckwasher, at a salary of $5 per week. 
(Today, the barge line has expanded, 
and is doing well. It is still controlled 
by Tom Jordan.) 
e Assessing the Loss—Exactly how much 
he was worth at the time of the October 
cotton debacle is as uncertain as the 
sum of his loss, which is reported 
variously at $1 million to $8 million. 
Most accurate guess of the loss is made 
by cotton brokers in the New Orleans 
market who believe that it probably 
totaled $2,800,000, sustained on 140,- 
000 bales at $20 margin. 

Jordan, like Old Man River, don’t say 
nothin’. — 


HELICOPTER CAB SERVICE 


Use of helicopters as an adjunct to 
air passenger, mail, and express service 
recently moved another step from 
“dream” stage toward reality. Civil 
Aeronautics Board examiners have rec- 
ommended certification of two routes 
from Cleveland’s airport to downtown 

ints. 

The favored applicant is not an air- 
line, but the Yellow Cab Co., which 
plans to use four-place Sikorsky equip- 
ment, 


NonferrousGloom 


Mercury and silver are 
temporarily plentiful, but vital 
industrial metals—copper, lead, 
and tin—are still critically short. 


Prices don’t always go up, not even 
in these days of apparently insatiable 
demand for just about everything. Non- 
ferrous metal quotations have experi- 
enced a slight instability recently, even 
though the major industrial items such 


us copper, lead, zinc, and aluminum 


show no signs of weakness, 
e Bargain in Mercury—The weak sister, 
currently, is quicksilver. Substantial 


quantities from Italy have been offered 


at about $83.50, duty paid, against a 
going market quotation of around $96 
a flask (76 Ib.). 

The metal trade understands that 


this reflects Italy’s dire need for dollars | 


for purposes of trade. Also, the trans- 
actions aren’t normal, in that the sell- 
ing hasn’t been coming from agents 
who handled sales of the Italo-Spanish 
cartel before the war. 

e Silver Imports Rise—The silver mat- 
ket is less jittery than quicksilver be- 
cause the United States Treasury stands 


willing to buy the entire domestic out- @ 
put at 904¢ an ounce. However, large @ 


quantities of foreign metal have been 
imported since the price was raised, 
and the market has been no better than 
steady for some weeks. 

With silver as with quicksilver, mar- 


USE OF COPPER 
SETS YEAR'S HIGH 
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FWD Trucks Win 
Taxpayers’ Good Will 
- Because they do More 


Municipal Jobs—Faster 
—at Less cost 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE 


FWD truck with special body for sanitary garbage and refuse collection. Note snow-plow mounting-brackets on front of truck. 


There’s many a heavy “chore” that has to be done to keep your 
city a safe and clean community in which to live and work. 


Street construction and maintenance — garbage and retuse 
disposal — land clearing — utility services — public works 
heavy hauling — these are heavy-duty jobs in which FWD 
four-wheel-drive trucks excel. 


Clearing snow-blocked streets alone is a difficult but vital 
service whose value every citizen recognizes. FWD four- 
wheel-drive trucks are preferred equipment for fast, low- 
cost snow plowing and removal in scores of municipalities, 
coast-to-coast. 


A proud possession of many cities and towns is fire-fight- 
ing apparatus mounted on fast, safe FWD trucks. 


Because of their all-season, multi-purpose performance, 
FWD four-wheel-drive trucks yield taxpayers a full return 
on their investment. 


Here is another instance of FWD prominence in an 
important field of motor truck service. Wherever motor 
truck performance must be exceptional — look for FWD 
four-wheel-drive trucks. 


AUTO COMPANY, CLINTONVILLE, WISCONSIN 


Canadian Factory: Kitchener, Ontario 


X Kansas people are accustomed 


to work ... work before pay. Rural 
in origin, they realize that harvest 
follows effort and that the bounty of 
the harvest is not greater than the 
effort and planning that precede it, 

It may be environment, it may be 
heredity. But the people of Kansas 
» « « sons and grandsons of sturdy 


£08 INGTANCE 20. 


Kansas has never experienced a gen- 
era! strike. And with the exception of | 
local work stoppages of short duration there 
has not been a serious strike in this 


state for more than a quarter-century. 


KANSAS 


su! 
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Pioneer settlers .. . are prone to 
do their own thinking. They simply 
cannot understand how independence 
of pérsonal decision can give way to 
acceptance of ideas and theories 
advanced by some radical leader. 
They prefer logic and reason rather 
than mass emotion and radicalism. 
You can depend on Kansas labor. 


RAS KS | 
KANSAS INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


William E. Long, Secretary-Director 
809-A Harrison Street Topeka, Kansas 


A 
Pests INDUSTRY HALF WAY 
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TO SUPERVISE EXPANSION 


Carl W. Meyers, new president of 


Colorado Fuel & Iron Corp., brings 
to his post a long experience in steel 
operation—and a personality which 
makes for good public relations. He 
started as a Carnegie-IIlinois roll hand 
in 1907 and by 1937 was district mat 
ager of Republic Steel's alioy division. 
During the war, he served in WPB’s 
steel division and was leader of the 
steel group sent to assess the bomb 
damage to German plants. At C.F I, 
he succeeded E, Perry Holder, who 
continues as a director of the com- 
pany. Meyers will supervise a $7- 
million improvement program— 


chiefly at Pueblo, Colo. 


ket analysts are wondering how much 
metal may be shipped to this country 
for sale to supply foreign needs for 
dollar exchange. And other metals may 
soon be in the same class; the Chinese 
are investigating present demand for 
tungsten and antimony in this country 
with a view to expanding ore exports 
(which might ease a situation that now 
is very tight indeed). 

e Industrial Shortages—Such _ isolated 
cases of adequate supply, though, don’t 
help the motor manufacturer F. needs 
copper wire or the battery maker who 
can’t find any lead. 

A major difficulty in nonferrous 
metals is the large slice of domestic 
production lost during the strikes which 
closed mines and smelters last spring 
(charts, page 24). A second factor— 
and one which draws caustic criticism 
in metal trade circles—was the time 
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A STRAIGHT LINE IS T 
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From Factory fo Merchant 
Ely & Walker Saves Time, 
Cuts Costs; Adds Value 
through Straightline, 
Streamlined Manufacture, 


Conversion, Distribution! 


ELY & WALKER 


WORLD'S LARGEST DRY GOODS MANUFACTURERS, 
CONVERTERS, DISTRIBUTORS 


Quadriga 


America’s most famous high-quality, 
low-cost cotton cloth...in a wide 
variety of fine apparel... 
E & W Quadriga Men's Dress Shirts 
E & W Quadriga Jane Clay Dresses 
& & W Quadriga Boy's Shirts 
EB & W Quadriga Pajamas 
E & W Quadriga Dorna Gordon Dresses 

E & W Quadriga Spring Bak Shorts 


Brought to America the 
~ Money-Saving E&W Way 


Famous Quadriga Cloth and clothes ‘“Made 
of Quadriga”’ are excellent examples of how 
Ely & Walker methods make it possible for 
merchants to offer greater values at the 
same or lower costs... and still make their 
usual margin of profit. 


For Quadriga fabrics and fashions are 
manufactured, converted and distributed by 
Ely & Walker! They move as directly as 


SHORTEST WAY TO EXTRA VALUE AND VOLUME 


possible from loom to merchant . . . with all 
of the economies, benefiting everyone, which 
result from streamlined operation. 


Now that Quadriga . . - as well as the more- 
than-40 other important E & W brands... 
is coming back on store shelves in greater 
volume, this direct, economical operation 
takes on still greater importance for 
American merchants and consumers. 


Symbols of 
Savings... 


Watch for these 
Ely & Walker 
Trademarks. 
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THE INDEX OF SPECULATIVE CONFIDENCE: 

Stock market reduces its appraisal of what high level of business activity means to investors 
130 
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Wali Street doesn’t put anything like as high a valuation 
on business volume now as before the war. Perhaps, with 
taxes what they are, there is good reason. Business Week's 
Index now is more than 45% above its 1937 high and 
55% above that year’s average. Yet stock prices only very 
briefly rose above their 1937 peak—and since have 
tumbled substantially below that level. This combination 


of active business and sliding stock prices accounts for 
the steep decline in the “index of speculative confidence.” 
Disappointment over failure of big industries like autos 
and building to attain postwar goals, and pessimism 
over profits, weigh stock prices down. However, die-hard 
bulls have hopes of a “Republican” market if elections go 
the way they now seem headed (BW—Oct.26'46,p15), 


that was wasted in renewing import 
agreements. 

e OPA Blamed—However, the big thing 
is that domestic producers see no real 
incentive to mine under present ceiling 
prices. This country’s copper industry 
is producing nearly a third less than it 
averaged during the war. September 
production of nearly 70,000 tons, while 
up vey i from the strike lows, still 
falls far short of demand which appar- 
ently is in the neighborhood of 125,000 
tons a month. 

To augment supply, fabricating in- 
dustries received pi 50,000 tons of 
foreign copper in August and 45,000 
in September. However, the continu- 
ing availability of foreign supply is not 
any too certain. 

There have been two big strikes that 
have cut Chilean production this year, 
and one in Rhodesia. A metal-hungry 
world is scrambling for supplies as they 
appear. 

e Out of Line—Result is that copper 
has been selling in the world market at 
a New York equivalent of better than 
17¢ a lb. while the OPA stipulates a 
ceiling some 3¢ below that level. Thus, 
whatever copper enters this country has 
to be bonaht by the government and 
sold at a loss of about 3¢ a Ib. (not to 
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mention that Uncle Sam loses revenue 
customarily derived from duty on 
imports). 

Much the same situation exists in 

lead. Domestic production, due to 
price and labor difficulties, shows no 
sign of going back up to the levels at- 
tained early this year. Imports, seriously 
impaired by a strike in Mexico a few 
months back, have reached nowhere 
near sufficient volume to make up the 
difference. 
e Allocations Cut—CPA allocations for 
the fourth quarter of this year had to 
be cut below the third-quarter figure. 
The fourth-quarter allocation total is 
212,500 tons, down from 232,500 in 
the earlier period. 

But these figures can’t be taken at 
face value. If consuming industries 
could be sure of getting the metal that 
has been allocated for the final quarter, 
they would do better than they did in 
the third, because actual deliveries in 
the three months that ended Sept. 30 
fell some 50,000 tons short of the alloca- 
tions. 

e False Ho The lead shortage is ac- 
centuated by that discrepancy. Con- 
sumers used up whatever they had on 
hand in the hope that conditions might 
improve. Now, trade observers agree, 


the auto industry is more than ever vul- 
nerable to the skimpy supply of solder 
while battery makers’ increased fourth- 
quarter allowance gives them no more 
than the right to go out and try to find 
the metal. 

The tin supply continues to be eked 

out only by the most careful allocation 
to essential uses. But tin isn’t the 
scarcest metal. The other day a small 
quantity of tin had to be released for 
alloying with lead due to the fact that 
no antimony, the material usually used, 
could be had. 
e Aluminum, Too—Even aluminum, for 
which we are supposed to have tremen- 
dous excess productive capacity, will be 
anything but plentiful if Housing Ex- 
pediter Wilson Wyatt authorizes con- 
struction of 100,000 prefabs made of 
aluminum in 1947. Consumption of 
the light metal hit 115,000,000 Ib. in 
August (a big month before the war 
would have been around 30,000,000 
Ib.). Wyatt’s housing program would 
add 35,000,000 Ib. a month to the 
country’s total needs. 

On the bright side, the over-all zinc 
supply remains fairly ample although 
the prime western grade (for galvaniz- 
ing) and special high grade (for die cast- 
ing) still are tight. 
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HIS year’s Christmas tree lights made by Noma will feature wire insulation made 
tae GEON. They will be safer because the insulation is self-extinguishing in case 
130 of fire. The strings will be lighter weight, easier to handle because the insulation is 
thinner, smoother, more flexible, than old-fashioned insulation. They will last longer 
because the insulation resists wear, aging, heat, and flexing—won’t ever get gummy, crack, 


or peel from the wire. 


These properties, plus resistance to oils and 


FAODERN greases, foods and chemicals, water, acids, 
CHRISTMAS LIGHTS mildew, sunlight, and most other normally 
destructive factors, have made versatile 


Another interesting application GEON the ideal material for literally 


for GEON raw materials hundreds of products in the home 


and in industry. 


GEON can be pressure or injection 


molded, extruded, calendered or cast into sheet or film, applied as a coating to 


30 textiles, fibres, and papers. Products made from GEON may be brilliantly or 
ie delicately colored, flexible or rigid, clear or opaque. While we make no 
: fe finished products from GEON, we'll be glad to work with you on special 
ace.” applications. Just write Dept. B-11, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company, 
utos Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


a, JIA. 


cast- as 
B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company .....20:2.%..... 
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DROBLEM- 
2a gee A FACTORY TRUCK 


WHEEL --- PARKS «++ 
STRIKE S 
TYPE OF BEARING 


ENGINEERED AT NO. 1 


PLASTICS 


PLASTICS ... FOR SMOOTHER ROLLING TRUCK WHEELS 


@ More and more factory trucks are rolling on plastic wheels. 

Designed” a No. | Plastics Avenue, these are made by 
General Electric for the Service Caster & Truck Company. 

No wonder they are so widely used in industry. Compression- 
molded laminates of chopped duck cloth and phenolic, these 
truck wheels are rugged...economical...impervious to mois- 
ture and chemical action. They outwear metal wheels, reduce 
wear and tear on factory floors, and do not strike sparks. 

Not all plastics are glamorous. The factory truck wheel is 
typical of hundreds of workaday plas- 
tics products that have been produced 


to Plastics Divisions, General Electric Co., 1 Plastics Avenue, 
Pittsfield, Mass. We shall be glad to send you upon request a 
copy of the new illustrated booklet, ““What Are Plastics?” 


G-E Complete Service— Everything in Plastics 


Backed by 51 years of experience. We’ve been designing and 
manufacturing plastics products ever since 1894. G-E Research works 
continually to develop new materials, new processes, new applications. 


No.1! Plastics Avenue—complete plastics service—engineering, design 
and mold-making. Our own industrial de- 
signers and engineers, working together, cre- 
ate plastics parts that are both scientifically 


kde ena 


by G.E.’s complete plastics service to 
do a better job, or a job that only plas- 
tics can do. 

Check on the progress in the devel- 
opment of heavy-duty industrial plas- 
tics. Bring any kind of plastics problem 
to General Electric—the world’s largest 
manufacturer of plastics parts, Write 


GENERAL 


General Electric plastics factories are located in Fort Wayne, Ind., 


EVERYTHING IN 


sound and good-looking. Our own toolrooms 
are manned by skilled craftsmen—average 
precision mold experience, 12 years. 


Alltypes of plastics. Facilities forcompres- 

sion, injection, transfer and cold molding 

. . . for both high and low pressure laminat- 

ing... for fabricating. And G-E Quality 

Control—a byword in industry—means as 

many as 160 inspections and analyses for a 
A single plastic part. 


ELECTRIC 


CO46-A11 


eriden, Conn., Scranton, Pa., Taunton, West Lynn, and Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Pork-Barrel Juggle 


The President attempts to 
reconcile his ceiling on public 
works construction with OWMR 
approvals—and almost succeeds. 


President Truman’s public works 

economy program looked rather flat 
this week after he had permitted a 
political age barrel to roll over it. Al- 
though the immediate outlay will not 
be much larger than in recent months, 
some fancy th juggling by the Office 
of War Mobilization & Reconversion 
and the Budget Bureau will permit 
more work to start. 
e A Discrepancy—OWMR announced 
two weeks ago that it had approved 
$1,200,000,000 of “put-in-place” public 
works by 14 federal agencies. Politi- 
cians, to whom federal-works pork is 
even more nourishing than usual in this 
election year, gleefully came to the con- 
clusion that the President’s $900,000,- 
000 ceiling on federal construction had 
been lifted. 

This was quickly denied by the 
Budget Bureau. Its officials insisted 
that actual cash expenditures would not 
exceed the limitations that had been 
imposed by the President—except in a 
few cases, that is. 


In an attempt to clear up the result- 
ing confusion, a statement was issued by 
the White House which admitted, in 
effect, that the President’s public works 
ceiling of $900,000,000 had been 
breached rather substantially. Instead of 
the $700,000,000 saving anticipated 
when the ceiling was announced last 
Aug. 6, it now appears that only $535,- 
000,000 will be cut out of the works 
program. But the White House state- 
ment also indicated that the seemingly 
contradictory announcements made by 
OWMR.and the Budget Bureau about 
the sums to be expended are technically 
—and factually—correct. 

OWMR’s “put-in-place” ceiling of 

$1,200,000,000, it seems, applies to the 
completed value of projects under con- 
struction this year, many of which will 
be several years abuilding, and includes 
some state and local funds matching 
federal funds. The President’s ceiling, 
on the other hand, applies only to 
actual federal spending during the 1947 
fiscal year. 
e Recipients—Some of the real bulges 
were revealed when Budget approved 
the following increases in specific ceil- 
ings for construction by four agencies: 
Army Engineers, $40 million for flood 
control; Reclamation Bureau, $25 mil- 
lion; Tennessee Valley Authority, $13- 
million; Agriculture Dept., $5 million 
for soil conservation and forest high- 
ways. 


GOLDEN MEDICINE FOR CONFIDENCE 


Athenians, many of them lined up since midnight, rush the Bank of Greece 
to purchase the day’s ration of gold. With the value of the drachma—and 
the people’s confidence in it—at a low ebb, the bank early this year arranged 
to swap Greek bullion for British gold sovereigns, which it offered to the pub- 
lic at a 10% premium (in drachmas) over what the bullion would have brought. 
This summer, the sovereigns were still a coveted buy, since they brought $3 
more than the official rate in the free market. Latest reports indicate that 
with an upsurge of confidence in the drachma, the gold rush is over; on some 
days recently, there ‘have been no takers at all for the gold sovereigns. 
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On the job economy—handling, haul- 
ing, stacking to ceiling height— 
maneuvering with ease where space is 
limited—that’s the Mercury “Jeep” 
fork truck! Every handling operation 
engineered to move more materials 
faster—and at lower cost. 

Another example of handling econ- 
omies available with Mercury equip- 
ment. Mercury, with over 35 years 
of experience in the design, manufac- 
ture and installation of material han- 
dling equipment, invites you to draw 
upon its wealth of experience. A Mer- 
cury Sales Engineer will be happy to 


FREE "ss." 


48 pa illustrating and 
describing all Mercury 
equipment—including the 
newest additions to Mer- 
cury’s expanded material 
handling line. Write today. 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


STED STREET 


DEPRESSION IN ‘47? 


....controls can bring one 


It is conventional for the American business man, 
who values freedom, to protest against government 
regulation. On this account, many people who do not 
know the facts in detail are inclined to discount cur- 
rent business protests against the post-war applica- 
tion of wartime economic controls. This is particular- 
ly true since in his report for the third quarter of this 
year, the Director of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version implied that business is in fine health by 
remarking that “business profits, after taxes, are at 
the highest point in history.” 


In complaining about government controls, how- 
ever, the American business man is not crying wolf. 
These controls were an essential war weapon. Now, 
however, they are contributing decidedly to a twist- 
ing and distorting of the American economy in a de- 
gree which, if not soon corrected, may well start 
production and employment down the toboggan. 


One general indication of how badly twisted our 
economic system has become is found in the wide 
disparities in the amounts by which different groups 
of prices have increased. Since 1941, for example, farm 
prices have advanced an average of about 125%. Indus- 
trial prices, more tightly controlled than any other 
group except rents, have increased only about 32%. 
Meanwhile, straight time hourly earnings of industrial 
workers have gone up about 60% and the cost of liv- 
ing about 43%. 

The advances of individual prices within these 
groups have also varied enormously. Among industrial 
prices, that of finished steel has gone. up only about 
14% since 1941, while lumber has gone up over 50%. 
Hourly wage rates in the women’s garment industry 
have gone up 116%, while those in the brewing indus- 
try have gone up only 33%. That share of the cost of 
living due to rent has gone up only 4%, while that due 
to the cost of clothing has gone up over 60%. 


Well, What Of It? 
At least four things of major importance: 


1. Production, under the influence of price con- 
trol, has been heavily concentrated in some lines 
to the neglect of others. Result—unbalanced pro- 


duction, unbalanced inventories, and a serious cut 
in the flow of goods to consumers. 


2. More or less uniform post V-J Day wage 
increases, promoted by the federal government, 
have imposed a far more serious cost problem on 
some industries than on others. This is particu- 
larly true of some of the most basic industries. 


3. While, as a whole, “business profits, after 
taxes, are at the highest point in history” (due in 
part to a temporary excess profit tax rebate ar- 
rangement) there are enormous disparities in the 
profits of different industries. Some key industries 
are making little or no profits. 


4. If not corrected, the distortion of prices, 
wages and production, which has resulted in 
such a wide disparity of profits, can contribute 
decisively to a major business upset. 


The most striking example of the distortion of pro- 
duction by controls was, of course, that provided by a 
metropolitan meat famine at a time when beef cattle 
crowded the ranges. This has now been recognized. 
But there are many other distortions. Abundance of 
sports clothes, acute shortage of more essential cloth- 
ing made from the same kind of cloth. Successive 
shortages of critically important products like baling 
wire and nails as the price lid on steel is jiggled first 
this direction and then that. 


Some of these distortions of production are due to 
material shortages. But a major contributor is uneven 
application of controls, and the total removal of some 
while others are held firm. Among the results are 
bulging inventories of partially completed assemblies 
and shut-downs while waiting for parts. 


Wage Complications 


While price controls, unevenly applied, have shunted 
production first this way and then that, the federal 
government has further complicated the situation by 
promoting uniform wage rate increases without regard 
to varying capacities to pay them. The greatest single 
contribution to this distortion was made by the Pres: 
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ident himself. In the course of unsuccessfully trying 
to mediate the dispute over steel wages last January 
he recommended a wage rate increase of 1842 cents an 
hour. Immediately that increase was accepted by or- 
ganized labor as par for the first round of wage adjust- 
ments, having the sanction of the White House itself. 
The game then became to beat par. 


But the capacity of different industries to pay wage 
increases varied greatly. During the war some had 
hiked their pay much more than others. Moreover, in 
some industries wages are a much larger element of 
total cost than in others. In 1939 (last year for which 
figures are available) wages ranged all the way from 
242% of total sales in cigarette manufacturing to 
34.3% in hosiery manufacturing and 65.2% (for wages 
and salaries combined) in soft coal mining. 


Under these circumstances, some industries were 
far less able to meet a uniform wage increase than 
others. Nonetheless, many of them had uniform wage 
increases imposed upon them. Then the price lid was 
held firm. This, coupled with material shortages and 
production difficulties which also choked output, 
squeezed the profit right out of those industries. 


A Study In Contrasts 


Some of the most important industries are making 
little or no profits while they bump along on a produc- 
tion volume which fails to meet consumer needs and 
prevents attainment of maximum efficiency. The auto- 
mobile industry affords one conspicuous example. An- 
other is electrical manufacturing, and rail equipment 
is yet a third. All of them are crucially important. 
Many other lines of business, of course, are extremely 
profitable. For example, the profits of a group of large 
retail stores were 150% higher during the first half 
of this year than they were a year ago; the profits of 
a group of motion picture companies were up 140%. 


In the meantime, the workers in some of those 
low-profit industries are in no bed of roses. The in- 
crease in the cost of living since 1941 is now out- 
stripping the increase in the hourly wage rate of 
workers in a number of industries, where wage rates 
have not risen as much as the average. On a weekly 
basis, a shorter work week, with less overtime, has 
combined with the recent upsurge in consumer prices, 
to place the living standards of some of these workers 
below the wartime level. 


Such circumstances obviously create pressure in the 
ranks of these workers for another round of wage in- 
creases. But as long as the profit remains squeezed out 
of their industries wage increases, if any, must be 


translated either into higher prices, or, if the govern- 
ment sits tight on the price lid, into losses which will 
discourage production and ultimately cost workers 
their jobs. 

What To Do? 


Salvation both for the workers and for employers 
in the relatively profitless section, a peculiarly im- 
portant group of industries, must be looked for 
primarily by increasing productivity, thereby decreas- 
ing the cost per unit. Part of this higher productivity 
can come only from individual efforts of the 
workers themselves. Another part can come from an 
elimination of bottlenecks in materials and parts 
which prevent the labor force from working most 
efficiently. Only by greater output per man-hour 
can workers and management solve their common 
problem. 


Until productivity has been thus increased, it is hard 
to think how the federal government could do a 
greater disservice both to labor and to industry than 
to repeat its performance of promoting a uniform 
national wage increase. With the present distortion 
of the national economy, some industries might again 
take such an advance in their stride. With many 
others it would raise even greater havoc. 


While avoiding like the plague promotion of an- 
other uniform wage adjustment, the federal govern- 
ment must make it a primary objective to relieve dis- 
tortions caused by the uneven application of other 
controls, primarily price control. Nature has given a 
lift to the elimination of distortions by providing 
bumper grain crops which should in time reduce that 
staggering disparity between a 125% increase in farm 
prices and a 32% increase in industrial prices. But that 
process must be speeded as a matter of conscious 
policy. No element of such a policy is more important 
than expediting the decontrol of industrial prices. 
Such a course is clearly essential to achieve that bal- 
ance in the production of materials and parts required 
for maximum output. 


Business and labor both want a sustained prosperity 
in which all will share. Sustained prosperity can be 
achieved only if we eliminate the distortions in wages, 
prices and profits which now restrain so much vital 
production. 


President McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 


THIS IS THE 52np OF A SERIES 


THE SAN FRANCISCO 


NEWSPAPER NUMBER ONE 


THE ARMY CANS FOR AN EMERGENCY 


At Fort Lewis, Wash., the Army is setting up a long-term “canning” project 

one of eight—utilizing its own surplus. Processed cargo carriers at Mt. Rainie 
Ordnance Depot are lowered (above) into converted storage tanks, formerly 
used as oil storage units overseas. The 8-ft. tank walls—a third their origina 
height—are set on bases 55 ft and 38 ft. in diameter. When equipment and 
dehumidifiers are in place, roofs are added (below), and the tanks are sealed, 


> 
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IN-PLANT FEEDING BOOST 


A series of “workshop meetings” will 
be conducted by the U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, at the request of various 
industrial groups, to give technical ad- 
vice in setting up in-plant feeding pro- 
grams. 

The first two are scheduled for the 
North Carolina textile cities of Gas- 
tonia, Nov. 12-13, and Charlotte, Nov. 
4-15. Other workshop meetings are now 
being planned in manufacturing cen- 
ters, including Louisville and St. 
Louis. 

These workshops, under the direc- 
tion of government industrial feeding 
specialists, will be attended by company 
representatives and by state and local 
labor and health authorities. 

Assistance will be given on installa- 
tion and operation of on-the-job feeding 
facilities, the planning and preparing 
of nutritiously balanced menus, nutri- 
tion education of workers, and related 
subjects. The meetings take the place 
of the personal service which was given 
directly to war plants by government 
food specialists. 

The value of adequate on-the-job 
meals was demonstrated during the war 
when the number of persons fed in 
plants rose from a prewar total of about 


2 million to a wartime high of 9 million 
(BW-—Sep.1’45,p65). The practice ha 

become firmly established, and con# 
tinues to expand. 


STATE AIDS VETERANS 


Mississippi is easing the problem of 
aid to veterans who live in areas with# 
out adequate private lending agencies 
and who wish to buy farms and homes 
Although the state constitution forbid§ 
private loans, the new plan provideg 
for state purchase of the property dé 
sired by the veteran, followed by im# 
mediate resale to him on an insta 
ment basis. ; 

The veteran, who must be a citizem 
of Mississippi with two years pre-Peath 
Harbor residence in the state, finds thé 
property and negotiates the price. Hey 
then applies to the Veterans’ Fart 
Home Board which appraises both propa 
erty and veteran. : 

Designed not to compete with pris 
vate lending, the plan supplies assist 
ance to veterans who, because of lack 
of community banking facilities, are u 
able to obtain loans under the CG. 
Bill of Rights. Since July 10, 1946 
the plan, which offers a maximum of 
$5,000 aid, has helped 47 out of 50 
applicants. 
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More years of better service at less cost 


Once again production costs loom up—larger than ever before—as industrial management’s top 


problem. In material handling, the spotlight has turned inevitably to the cast per ton of goods 


transported—the only standard keved to profits. That is why more and more industries are swinging 


to electric industrial trucks, with these exclusive performance features— 


inherently dependable—electric motor-drive with 
minimum wearing parts, low operating temperatures, vibra- 
tionless motion, basically simple and sturdy construction. 
Built for long, hard service—over yo of all electric 
trucks sold in the last 20 years are still in service on tough 
jobs of all types. 


Provide maximum safety—best working condi- 
tions—safe tamper-proof speed, positive braking, quiet, 
clean and fume-free. 


Efficient use of lowest cost power—electricity, stored 
in husky trouble-free batteries, charged off-shift or changed 
in two minutes. 


The Electric Industrial Truck Association 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


Records prove lowest overall operating cost— 
including interest on investment, insurance, depreciation, 
power and maintenance. 


Used in every industry—No product contamination. 
Special protective construction available for hazardous 
conditions. 


Handle loads quickly and precisely—}'ingertip con 
trol, smooth, effortless starting, powerful acceleration, 
accurate spotting, available only with battery power. 


Highest Earnings—Greatest Savings—mu tip! ving th: 
worker’s capacity from ¢ to 25 times; electrically self-load 
ing with machine-sized loads, Lowest cost per ton ha 


The key to the nexe big cut in 
your costs may be found in two 
illustrated booklets—} :- 
RIAL HANDLING HA 

BOOK and UNIT LOADS. 


Write us for free copies. 


all different —and all good! 


This same creative imagination is applied in 
the development of Baldwin’s other products . . . 
presses and testing machines, diesel engines and 
hydraulic turbines, ship propellers and wheels, 
forgings and castings. Perhaps it can help you 
in your business. 


A= of smart people still think of progress in 
locomotives solely in terms of sleek stream- 
lining and super-speeds. These are important de- 
velopments, but they represent only one phase 
of the problems in modern locomotive design. 
The railroad stable must have work horses as well 
as race horses to do its varied job. 

Luxury rail-liners, fast freights, mountain-climb- 
ing merchandise trains, switching and classification 
work . . . all call for something different and some- 
thing special in locomotives. Baldwin brings a 
combination of old experience and young ideas 
to bear on every problem, comes up with sound 
answers. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadelphia 42, Pa., 
U.S.A. Eddystone Division; Standard Steel Works 
Division; The Whitcomb Locomotive Co., The Pelton 
Water Wheel Co., Baldwin Locomotive Works of 
Canada, Ltd.; The Midvale Co. 


BALDWIN 


Airline Row 

Charges that five charter 
carriers have violated the Civil 
Aeronautics Act point up their 
fight with the regular lines. 


A showdown fight between the regu- 

lar scheduled airlines and the nonsched- 
uled and charter operators, not certifi- 
cated as common carriers, has been 
pointed up y a demand of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board that five noncertifi- 
cated lines show cause why they should 
not be penalized for alleged violations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act. 
e Quintet—Targets of CAB’s order are 
American Air Ex ort & Import Co., 
Miami Springs, Fla.; Caribe Airways, 
Miami; Trans-Caribbean Air Cargo 
Lines, New York; Trans-Luxury Air- 
lines, New York; and Texas Airlines, 
Houston. With the exception of Texas 
Airlines, all have been flying interstate 
or outside the U. S. 

The crackdown was expected in 
many quarters, and has an important 
bearing on the attempt of nonsched- 
uled carriers to obtain certificated 


’ status. 


Some of the operators named 
said they welcomed it for this reason. 
e Independents Ask Certification—The 
status of the nonscheduled operators is 
headed for an airing in the air freight 
case, on which CAB will start hearings 
at Fort Worth, Tex., Nov. 18. The 
case involves applications by more than 
a dozen independent operators for 
certification as common carriers, which 
would permit them to engage in sched- 
uled, interstate cargo operation. The 
regular airlines, contending they can 
handle freight cheaper than the new 
— are opposing them, individ- 
ually and in force through their trade 
organization, Air Transport Assn. 
A.T.A., also is on record against -cer- 
tification of freight forwarders. CAB 
has ordered an investigation, scheduled 
for January, of the indirect air services 
offered by this proup, to determine 
whether and to what extent certificates 
should be required. 
® Railway Express Included—Also_in- 
volved in this inquiry is Railway Ex- 
press Agency, Inc., which handles air 
express for the scheduled airlines. 


R.E.A. is now operating under an ex- 
emption order issued Mar. 13, 1941, 
which permits it to escape certification 
requirements. 


FOR A HAPPIER CLIENTELE 


In the race to counter growing criti- 
cism, United Air Lines and Western 
Air Lines come out at a dead heat 
with reports on improvements in res- 
ervation systems. In Chicago, United 
set up a conveyor belt (above)—with 
operators seated on each side—to carry 
reservation cards to control desks; a 
huge “availability” board shows flight 
data a month in advance. At Los 
Angeles, Western uses a decentralized 
system, whereby roaming clerks pick 
up calls, find flights in the file (right), 
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plug in at the nearest telephone tur- 
ret to complete the transaction. 


That’s right . . . only this is a very 
special kind of plastic, and a special 
kind of well, an oil well. 
Monsanto plastics researchers 
have developed another Resinox 
phenolic resin for oil drillers that 
quickly and effectively seals out 
gas and water intrusion in their 
wells, thereby increasing both yield 
and efficiency. 
Unlike former plugs attempted, 
these Resinox plugs do not-shrink, 
they are not affected by acids, they 
can be bored through if the well 
must go deeper, they can be in- 
stalled in a matter of hours, and 
they are cheaper than materials 
sometimes used. 
The new plastic sealed wells are in 
profitable operation today in West 
Texas fields...another example 
of the amazing versatility of these 
Resinox industrial resins. If you 
have a sealing, laminating, or 
bonding job in your production 
operations why not check with 
Monsanto Plastics and see if 
Resinox industrial resins won’t 
help do it better? For details, sim- 
ply address: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Plastics Division, 
Springfield 2, Mass. In Canada, 
Monsanto Ltd., Montreal,Toronto, 
Vancouver. 

Resinox: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PLASTICS 


SERVING INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
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surface? 


\¢ ater needs investigation! 


As industry goes into the race 
for new methods, new materi- 
als, the demand for better water 
processing grows. Industry re- 
quires modern, “tailor-made” water. 


For more than 30 years, Permutit’s* 
engineers have pioneered in water re- 
search—in the construction and instal- 
lation of water-conditioning 
equipment for factories and homes. Re- 
gardless of local water quality, Permutit 
can condition water for any requirement. 


Leapewit,, 4 


If you want to cut industrial operating 

costs and speed production, or if you want 

the low-cost luxury of soft water in 

your home, write for full details about 
Permutit Water Conditioning Equip- ; 
ment. The Permutit Company, Dept. 

BW 11, 330 West 42nd St., New York 18, 

N. Y, or Permutit Company of Canada, 

Ltd., Montreal. *Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


PERMUTIT . 
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WATER CONDITIONING HEADQUARTERS 
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Radio Views Itself 


Broadcasters hear own 
leaders analyze their faults, urge 
self-regulation. Denny asks co- 
operation with FCC. 


Contrary to industry expectations, 
the 24th annual convention of the 
National Assn. of Broadcasters in Chi- 
cago last week provided few fireworks. 

Instead, association members heard 
a conciliatory speech by Charles R. 
Denny, Jr., acting chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, and 
indulged in a good deal of self-criticism. 
@ Olive Branch—Denny’s remarks lent 
a somewhat rosier hue to the FCC’s 
blue book of last March, “Public Serv- 
ice Responsibilities of Broadcast Li- 


censees,” than has previously been 
seen by broadcasters (BW —Mar.16 
’46,p74). 


The publication’s real intent, Denny 
declared, was to “increase the stature of 
the individual broadcaster, to encourage 
him to exercise greater control over his 
own business and to assist him to es- 
cape from the dictation of the adver- 
tiser.” 

Denny said a quarrel between the 
FCC and N.A.B. (BW—Oct.12’46, 


p31) would serve no useful purpose and 
would hinder closer cooperation of the 
two bodies. 

e Herring or Whale?—By the time 
FCC’s acting chairman had disclosed 


Concerned over public criticism, 
Columbia Broadcasting’s. William S. 
Paley admonished fellow broadcasters 
against viewing the industry’s faults 
through rose-colored glasses, urged a 
program of stringent self-regulation. 
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If you're looking for a California site... 


OAT Lim, (MTEC 


-_ 
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to locate your new plant here! 


We can think of at least ten cities along Southern Pacific’s lines which are both anxious and qualified to serve new industry. 
Out of deference to the vigilant chambers of commerce of other communities, their names must remain anonymous in this 
advertisement. (They'll be gladly furnished on request.) The population of the smallest of these cities is 12,000—the largest, 


almost 60,000. Their qualifications as sites for your new plant or distribution facilities in the West are listed below: 


LOCATION: On or near the California coast, served by rail and 
principal highways. Afford unsurpassed recreational facilities for em- 
~ployees, including swimming, golf, hunting and fishing. 


SITE: Ample acreage, reasonably priced, is available for industrial 
development. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES: Many diversified industries are already thriv- 


ing in these communities at present. 


LIVING CONDITIONS: Practically perfect. California’s climate is 
famous. Average rainfall (San Francisco weather station): 20.2 inches. 
Average annual temperature (S. F. station): 56.5. Humidity: low. Land 
is freely available and since California is a state of home-owners, it 
provides a substantial nucleus of dependable, permanent employees. 


UTILITIES : Abundant electrical power. Industrial and domestic rates 
compare favorably with lowest U.S. rates. Gas— plentiful domestic 
and industrial supplies of natural and manufactured gas at low rates. 
Water — adequate supply from rivers and mountain streams. 


TAX RATE: Average city tax rate for these ten cities is only $1.90. 
County and school district rates also low. 


SCHOOLS: California’s public grammar, high and junior high schools 
rank with the nation’s finest. All ten cities also have private, parochial 
and business schools. California’s famed colleges and universities have 
high national ratings. 


LOCAL TRANSIT: Local busses available to carry employees to and 
from work. 


In the vast territory served by Southern Pacific are conditions and 
resources suitable for almost every imaginable kind of industry. Some- 
where in this territory we are sure there is a site that is tailor-made for 
your business. Perhaps one of these’is not it, as they are only a few of 
hundreds with which we are intimately acquainted. But this is an 
example of the kind of information we will be glad to furnish you. 

Our people have been helpful to many companies that have already 
expanded in the eight states we serve. Executives of these companies 
will tell you that we can be trusted with the most confidential plans. 

Please do not hesitate to write us. I assure you that your inquiry will 
receive careful attention and will be treated with strictest confidence- 


W. W. HALE 


Viee-President, System Freight Traffic 
Southern Pacific Company, 65 Market St., San Francisco 5, California 


-P 
&, The friendly Southern Pacific 


DECIDE NOW TO L 


PLANT ALONG THE RED DIA ROUTE! 


It will be a safe decision. Safe ... because there is no ques- 
tion about the leading part this rapidly growing Texas- 
Louisiana area is playing, and will play, in world industry. 
And, it has a wealth of varied natural resources, an 
abundant store of natural gas, electric power and excel- 
lent transportation facilities to offer business and indus- 
try that are unrivalled by any other section of the United 
States. A year round temperate climate and skilled labor 
provide a natural element for growth and expansion. All 
this, coupled with the high buying power of the South- 
west and strategic access to rich Latin American markets, 
gives business in the Texas-Louisiana Southwest an un- 
limited future. 

Let us help you find an ideal plant location along the 
Texas and Pacific Railway in Texas and Louisiana. 

W. G. Vollmer 


an President 


FOR INFORMATION ABOUT PLANT 
SITES ON THE TEXAS AND PACIFIC 
Write or phone R. C. Griffith, Land and Industrial 


Love’s Labor Lost 


Slowly, federal agents are en- 
forcing birth control upon two 
species of birds which harass 
farmers and fishermen. 

For more than a decade, officers 
of the Interior Dept.’s Fish & 
Wild Life Service have been 
evolving a technique for restrict- 
ing the population of herring 
gulls, which prey upon lobsters 
and range inland to gobble blue- 
berries along the north Atlantic 
Coast. 

This program has. now been 

- widened to include cormorants 
(shags), which eat both’ blueber- 
ries and young clams. 

First efforts at control were 
painfully direct. Agents in small 
boats, armed with hammers and 
needles, punctured eachegg they 
could find. This didn’t work, for 
punctured eggs filled up with gases 
and exploded. The female her- 
ring gull then would start all over 
again with a new batch of eggs. 

The method that has proved 
most effective is to spray the eggs 
with an oil emulsion. Returning 
to the nest, the bird sits patiently 
on the devitalized eggs until her 
seasonal urge to become a mother 
has passed. 


that he and Justin Miller, N.A.B. presi- 
dent, would discuss mutual problems 
once a month over a luncheon table, 
some broadcasters thought they detected 
the beginning of a new goodwill era 
for the licensing agency and the li- 
censees. 

FCC-N.A.B. differences flared into 
the open, however, at a night forum on 
“freedom of speech” when Denny and 
Miller failed to agree on the classifica- 
tion of the subject under discussion. 
To Denny, the cry of free speech in 
fringement raised against the commis- 
sion’s actions was a “red herring.” To 
Miller, the same actions represented “‘a 
whale of a problem.” 

e Support Offered—The newspaper in- 
dustry, foreseeing a day when wire- 
service items might be transmitted to 
subscribers by radio, encouraged the 
broadcasters to continue their fight 
against government encroachment. John 
S. Knight, publisher and retiring presi- 
dent of the American Society of News- 


Commissioner, 1009 Texas and Pacific Building, Dallas —m—_ — paper Editors, pledged the support of 
2, Texas. All inquiries will be treated confidentially. ~- | his organization to keep radio free. 


1871 + DIAMOND JUBILEE » 1946 Knight’s promise was echoed by 


Celebrating 75 Years of Service 


7 Byron Price, vice-president of the Mo- 

“~=+-- TEXAS AND PACIFIC RY. tion Picture Assn. of America, on behalf 
of leading movie producers. 

tai ‘—_— DALLAS, TEXAS oe e Friendly Warnings—Regardless of the 


“freedom” issue, broadcasters heard 
their own leaders call for a review of 
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Yes, a better apple—a colorful beauty, 
juicy, delicious and flavorful, firm in 
texture and richer in nutritional val- 
ues. This better apple is nourished by plant foods 
scientifically formulated to supply the minerals 
and chemicals required for healthy growth and 
fine quality. 

Long experience and extensive research in 
the production of these minerals and chemicals 
and their use in plant foods and animal feeds 
have made possible, year after year, improve- 
ments in the quality and yield of our fruits, 
vegetables, grains and meat. In growing healthy 


APPLE FOR THE TEACHER 


crops with better keeping qualities, these min- 
erals also make available to us in our foods in- 
gredients which are essential for a well-balanced 
nutritious human diet. 

International is expanding its production of 
Potash, Phosphates and Plant Foods to meet 
the increasing needs for the rich minerals re- 
quired for larger yields of better quality, more 
nutritious foods in America and throughout 
the world. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 


General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago 6 


WAWERRLS 


MINERALS AND CHEMICALS 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS AND CHEMICALS serve you in many ways through industry and agriculture: POTASH and PHOSPHATE for industrial chemicals and fertilizers. HIGH- 
ANALYSIS PLANT FOODS for larger yields of quality crops. CHEMICALS: Potassium Chlorate, Silica Gel, Epsom Salt, Defluorinated Phosphate, Sodium Silico-Fluoride, Sulphuric Acid. 
AMINO PRODUCTS for the food and pharmaceutical industries: Mono Sodium Glutamate for finer tasting foods, Glutamic Acid, Gi 


ic Acid Hydrochloride, Betaine, Betaine Hydrochloride. 


Dead, black stone! 


OAL is formed partially by 

heat but largely by pres- 
sure. When heat is applied, the 
dead inert mass becomes a mira- 
cle producing power, light, med- 
icines, dyes and innumerable 
other commercial products. 


In most of the processes used 
for transforming coal into us- 
able materials, controlled pres- 
sures are vital. So that a great 
many industries use Ashcroft 
Gauges to indicate pressures or 
to indicate and record simulta- 
neously and continuously. 


Enduring accuracy is the 
dominant quality of all Ashcroft 
Gauges and has been for nearly 
one hundred years. 


So wherever pressure. gauges 
are needed you may depend 
fully on Ashcroft Gauges. 


Tell us your plans for proc- 
esses involving controlled pres- 
sure and we will supply the 
Ashcroft Gauge best suited to 
your purpose, 

Stocked and sold by leading Distributors 


everywhere ... When you order gauges, in- 
siston ASHCROFT ... Write for Sookiet. 


wmii ASHCROFT 
i Gauges 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT 2, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of Ashcroft Gauges, Hancock Valves, Consolidated 

Safety and Relief Valves and ‘American’ Industria! Instruments. 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box' Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘Load Lifter’ Hoists 
and other lifting specialties, 
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Stymied by a window frame shortage, an assembly unit evidences the mate- 


rial difculties plaguing General Motors in constructing its Framingham plant. 


tadio’s operations. William S. Paley, 
chairman of the board of Columbia 
Broadcasting System, urged more strin- 
gent self-regulation. 

Edgar Kobak, president of the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System, warned: “One 
bad program, one bad spot announce- 
ment, one poorly run station condemns 
the whole industry.” 

Harold Hough, general manager of 

WBAP, Fort Worth, and veteran ex- 
ecutive of the Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram, asked his colleagues to “remember 
the forgotten man—the listener.” In all 
of the criticisms of radio and in radio’s 
— to such criticism, the listener, 
“the supreme judge of these things, is 
overlooked,” said Hough. 
e Future Developments—N.A.B. mem- 
bers also heard Commissioner E. K. 
Jett of the FCC predict that broadcast- 
ing faces a radical technical change. Ra- 
dio relays, Jett declared, may replace 
wire lines for all kinds of communica- 
tion, such as radio networks and tele- 
phones. 

The commissioner noted that pulse- 
time modulation, making possible mul- 
tiple transmissions on the same fre- 
quency (BW—Oct.6’45,p19), miay re- 
lieve the congested radio spectrum. 
eFM Promoted—FM _ Broadcasters, 
Inc., organized in 1939 by a small 
group of FM broadcasters and enthus- 
lasts, was formally dissolved at its 
annual convention, held in conjunction 
with the N.A.B. meeting. Immediately, 
however, a new organization, created to 
promote interest in FM _ broadcasting 
and listening, was established. 

Roy Hofheinz, a former county judge 
and owner of KTHT, Houston, was 
elected chairman of a steering commit- 
tee of eleven. Meetings will be held in 
Washington Nov. 9-11 to perfect the 
organization, which plans to sponsor a 
nationwide advertising campaign in be- 


half of FM. 


Plants Delayed 


New construction is beset 
by shortages of materials and 
labor. Framingham project of 
G.M. is typical example. 


American business is now spending 
for new factories and equipment at an 
annual rate of $13,000,000,000 (BW— 
Sep.14’46,p24), but it is an uphill job. 
Construction is hampered by restrictions 
on building, by shortages of materials, 
‘and by the unavailability and high cost 
of labor. 

These deterrents are causing numer- 

ous industries to postpone the start of 
plant expansion; these same factors are 
sharply increasing the costs of work 
already under way. 
e Case in Point—An example of the 
latter, typical in many respects of other 
new construction throughout the 
country, is General Motors Corp.’s new 
$10,000,000 assembly plant for Buick- 
Pontiac-Oldsmobile at Framingham, a 
suburb of Boston. Over-all cost esti- 
mates already have risen sharply. 

Started in November, 1942, and orig- 
inally promised for completion last July, 
the plant has undergone a revised con- 
struction schedule six times. The most 
optimistic completion date is now set 
for next spring. Most of the founda- 
‘tion work for the 1,000,000-sq. ft. plant 
is in, and the steel framework is well 
under way. But the steel roofs are far 
from completed, and the walls are still 
great open gaps awaiting the sash and 
window glass. 

e Materials Short—The project is still 
shy about 50% of the required 8,000 
tons of’steel, about 50% of the necessary 
labor, 100% of its power boilers, more 
than 50% of the required cement, 
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To test a newly developed product, Trane 
engineers compare its performance with that of 
similar units. To be accurate, such tests should 
be made under identical conditions. Trane engi- 
neers perform these tests in a special test house 
that is exposed to the weather on every side, 


When constantly changing outdoor temperatures 
are involved, testing becomes a problem. Trane 
engineers had to devise some means of making 
the “‘weather stand still.” That’s where the 


MBE MADE DESPITE 
ONS 

Effective-degree-day Meters~—Bird Houses” for 

short — come in. 


These devices, utilizing thermal and electrical 
principles, are mounted on the exposed walls of 
the test house. Each unit registers a different 
set of conditions, and these readings are aver- 
aged to record the total outside weather effect 
on the: entire building. In this way, Trane 
engineers measure changing weather and “cancel 
out” day-to-day variations to make exacting 
tests whenever they please. 


EXACTING ENGINEERING STANDARDS MEAN PREDICTABLE 
AIR CONDITIONS 


Using thermal and electrical principles to make 
precise tests of steam and hot water heating 
units is another example of the adaptability of 
Trane engineers who carry out a constant pro- 
gram of research in the development and refine- 
ment of Trane products and systems. 


All Trane products are designed and built 
together for service together. The architect and 
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engineer will find that there is a complete Trane 
system for almost every conceivable application 
in heating, cooling, and air conditioning. 


More than 200 Trane field engineers in principal 
cities all over the country cooperate with archi- 
tects, engineers and contractors in the application 
of Trane Weather Magic. 


HEATERS...MOST WIDELY 


USED...MOST WIDELY USABLE 


Torridor 


Model N 
Unit Heater 


blower 


Torridor, Jr. 


Convector-radiator. 


The four outstanding Trane Unit Heater types cover a 
range of sizes and capacities to meet every heating 
requirement, 

1—The Trane Model N Unit Heater, a conventional model, 
uses a special broad bladed fan to move large quantities 
of air. 
Trane, tucks up under the ceiling, yet adequately heats a 
broad area. 
is recommended for those areas where a long distance of 
throw is necessary or against the resistance of ductwork. 
4—-The Trane Torridor, Jr. combines the advantages of a 


2—The Trane Projection Heater, pioneered by 


3—The Trane Torridor, a blower type unit, 


unit heater with the attractive cabinet of the 


PARKING METERS 


The installation of MI-CO Parking Me- 
ters is a big step in the right direction be- 
cause they not only help control traffic, 
but they do it with maintenance expense 
so low it’s almost unbelievable. This has 
been proved in scores of instances, and is 
the natural result of improved design and 
unusually sturdy construction. Take a look 
at the inside of a MI-CO Meter and you'll 
find mighty few working parts. By reduc- 
ing the number of moving elements you 
lessen considerably the nonproductive 
time of a meter. Case histories and litera- 
ture will be sent on request. Before you 
buy be sure to see what MI-CO has to offer. 


MI-CO METERS, 231 Court Street, COVINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Division of The Michaels Art Bronze Co., Inc., Covington, Ky. 


weet |B (CS AUDlem 


STATEMENT MACHINES 


» (hhke™ 
A ac: 
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Model 1055 


R.C.Allen Business Machines 


ALLEN CALCULATORS, INCORPORATED 
678 FRONT AVE., W.W. GRAND RAPIDS 4, MICHIGAN 


ADDING MACHINES * CALCULATORS * BOOKKEEPING MACHINES * CASH REGISTERS 
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and 100% of its glass. Seven plumbers 
are trying to do the work of 50. 

Carpenters, steelworkers, and plumb- 
ers are in short supply. often when they 
are most needed. e difficulty lies in 
coordinating the available materials with 
the labor supply. 

While there has been little trouble in 

getting the required 2,000,000 bricks 
for wall facings, there has been an ex- 
treme shortage of brick workers. 
e Delayed by Strikes—When the project 
was started concrete was plentiful. Yet 
construction has dragged on so long that 
even this commodity has had time to 
develop a serious shortage. The project, 
in fact, has run the gantlet of delaying 
factors from the initial steel strike, to 
the. coal strike, the weather hurdle, and 
now the freight car shortage. 

Cast-iron soil pipe is so scarce that 
the contractors switched to clay pipe. 
And ‘now clay piping is so short that 
ditches are still being. dug here and 
there for the piping that hes delayed 
the laying of foundations. 

Gilbane Building Co. of Providence, 
the contractor, has not even scratched 
the problems of interior finish, boilers, 
heating facilities, and general machin- 
ery. All are under contract, but no one 
will estimate when they will be avail- 
able. Ducts are being built into the 
plant, but the contractors don’t know 
when the air-conditioning system can 
be fully installed. 

e Not Even a Guess—Almost every ques- 


| tion concerning the plant’s prospects 


requires an expert with a slide-rule. 
But to the question, “When will Pon- 
tiacs, Oldsmobiles, and Buicks be rolling 
off the assembly lines in Framingham?” 
the experts toss their slide-rules into the 
waste Baskets and go out to lunch. 


CANAL PLAN REJECTED 


Army engineers have again rejected 
proposals for a 37-mile chip canal to 
link Lake Superior with Lake Michigan 
(BW—Jul.14'45,p38). A special board 
of officers, after studying data intro- 
duced at last year’s public hearings 
in Michigan, declared that costs of the 
canal would be “greatly in excess” of 
probable benefits to navigation and 
transportation. 

In turning down a 1935 plea for the 
canal, the War Dept. found that costs 
would reach about $260 million. Plans 
then remained dormant until support- 
ers of the project urged it as a war 
measure against possible disruption of 
trafic through the Sault St. Marie locks 
connecting Lakes Superior and Huron. 
The proposed route would have fol- 
lowed the course of the Whitefish River 
most of the way between Au Train Bay 
and Little Bay de Noc, Mich. 

Similar plans for a waterway across 
the western side of Michigan’s Upper 
Peninsula were first put forward in 1887. 
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Scientific! Pre-tested! Standard Register’s 
methods save most where record systems cost most 


TT kind of savings which Stetson made cannot be 
“pulled out of a hat.” Nor will the usual office or 
systems study uncover them. 

That’s why so many leading companies are calling in 
Standard Register. For Standard’s methods are exclu- 
sive, different, proved! 

Standard begins by analyzing and flow-charting exist- 
ing routine . . . searching out, by pre-tested procedure, 


form design that makes needless work, methods of writ- 


ing and using forms which cause costly delays. Recom- 
mendations based on this study generally bring not only 
sizable direct savings in the cost of completed records 
. . . but also considerably more significant savings 
through better over-all control of business operations. 
Write, today, for your free copy of “Paperwork Sim- 
plification” which shows how Standard’s Kant-Slip Con- 
tinuous forms systems are applied to reduce business cost. 


©) 


WHERE DO SAVINGS COUNT MOST? 


_-- Not in the price of printed forms. A 
difference in the quality of paper, print- 
ing, carbons, etc., may mean a few hun- 
dred dollars at most. 


a 


Not even in the cost of completed records 
---* although the cost of writing, handling 
and using forms is 10 to 50 times the 
forms’ cost... savings here may run into 
4 or more figures. 


sooo But in the cost of business operation, if 
waste, delay, inefficiency exist, SAVINGS 
here, through better management control, 
can reach almost incalculable figures! 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 


Mancfacturer of Record Systems of Control! for Business and Industry 
711 CAMPBELL STREET, DAYTON 1, OHIO 


Pacific Coast: Sunset McKee-Standard Register Sales Co., Oakland 6, California. Canada: R. L. Crain Limited, Otiawa, London: W. H. Smith & Son, itd. 


Wen whte-canr choose 
PICK BRITISH COLUMBIA 


SciENTIFIC research is 
unlocking vast industrial 
wealth in British Columbia. 


It will pay you to check 
the industrial opportuni- 
ties listed here! Many are 
unique and all worth in- 
vestigating — and living 
conditions in B.C. are ideal. 


Check This Partial List: 


CERAMICS—Such as bricks, tiles 
and pipe. GLASS. HYDROMAG- 
NESITE—Cements and magnes- 
ium chemicals. BENTONITE Pro- 
ducts such as Bleaching Clays. 
DIATOMITE UTILIZATION. SLAG 
UTILIZATION for foam glass 
and mineral wool. FERRO- 
ALLOYS. WOOD FERMENTATION 
CHEMISTRY — derivatives for 
chemicals and plastics. MARINE 
PLANT products. BARITE — 
barium chemicals. QUICK-FREEZE 
PACKING and dry ice produc- 
tion. IRON ORES. ZINC DYE 
casting for toys and ornaments. 
LEAD ALLOYS and pigments. 
FLUORSPAR. HYDROGENATION 
of fish and vegetable oils. FER- 
TILIZERS. TEXTILE INDUSTRIES 
NEEDLE TRADE. 


* 
Business is moving 
to British Columbia 


JOIN THE MARCH ! 
* 


Write for free booklet giving indices, 
markets, industrial opportunities 
and advantages of British Columbia 


DEPARTMENT OF 


TRADE & INDUSTRY 
GOVERNMENT OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


VICTORIA, B.C., CANADA 


PRODUCTION 


Boost for Acetylene Chemistry 


War-born German developments, one of the enemy’s 
greatest scientific advances, open vast new prospects for commer- 
cial uses by U.S. companies making synthetics and other chemicals. 


Of all the scientific developments 

pried out of Germany since the ending 
of World War II, none bulks so large 
in both the short-range and long-range 
planning of the American industry as 
those relating to acetylene. 
e Born of Shortages—Cut off from nor- 
mal supply sources for petroleum, short 
of carbohydrate material for ethyl alco- 
hol, Germany was forced to seek sub- 
stitutes for these all-important chemical 
raw materials. 

In this emergency, Germany turned 
to acetylene. Capitalizing on the fund 
cf knowledge in this field built up over 
the years by Dr. Walter Reppe, direc- 
tor of research for I. G. Farbenindustrie 
A. G., the Germans were able to utilize 
acetylene as.the organic building ma- 
terial for synthetic rubber, synthetic 


lubricants, plastics, adhesives, solvents, 
finishes, 


textile and a whole host of 


chemical intermediates vital to any 
nation’s industrial economy. 
e Wartime Research—Even during the 
war years, Reppe was permitted to con- 
tinue his fundamental studies on acety- 
lene. And from the laboratories under 
his direction emerged a steady flow of 
new processes and new syntheses. 

For the present, much of Reppe’s 


*wartime research simply serves to add 


to man’s store of basic chemical knowl- 
edge. What it means in terms of in- 
dustrial application remains for future 
determination. But it is axiomatic that 
today’s test tube curiosity is tomorrow’s 
industrial opportunity. (Many of Reppe’s 
findings aren’t even at the test tube 
stage; they are simply chemical form- 
ulas and mathematical calculations.) 
With the dual prospect of turning 
Germany’s acetylene .techniques to im- 
mediate commercial advantage and of 


WINGS OF GLASS FOR FLIGHTS OF SPEED 


The day of the glass-fiber airplane edged closer to reality last week when Air 
Materiel Command engineers at Wright Field disclosed a glass-fiber plane 
wing (above) had met all strength test requirements. The wing thus takes its 
place alongside the glass-fiber fuselage (BW—Nov.10’45,p56), which has now 
passed service flight tests. The wing is composed of 55% glass fibers and 45% 
resin, embodies a sandwich construction in which strips of cellular cellulose 
acetate are wound with glass cloth and placed between two layers of resin- 
impregnated glass cloth. Upper and lower halves of wings are placed in molds, 
subjected to pressure and heat, then bonded longitudinally. The smooth 
surface of the wing is said to offer possibilities for supersonic flight. 
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How Much Is It 
Costing Your Plant? 


@ You’re looking for ways and means to 
cut costs. A logical place to start checking 
is your plant’s electrical distribution and 
control system. For here is a key factor 
in production cost. 

During recent years, thousands of elec- 
trical systems have been operating under 
abnormal stress. They have become over- 
loaded and unreliable...poorly located or 
improperly applied in relation to present 


needs. Under such conditions, serious pro- 
duction losses are a certainty. 

Check with your head electrical man. 
If he sees potential profit leaks, a Square 
D Field Engineer will (without obliga- 
tion) work with him in plugging them. 

The counsel of experienced Square D 
Field Engineers is available through 
Square D offices located in 50 principal 
U. S. and Canadian cities. — 


” Wherever electricity is distributed and controlled 
se 

SQUARE JT) COMPANY 
s, 

h 

| DETROIT MILWAUKEE LOS ANGELES 
6 
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Production Record Filr 
Some conception of the im- ss 
portance of acetylene to Ger- a 
many’s wartime economy may be C 
obtained by comparing its pro- hase 
duction figures with those of the 
United States. ae 
e Last year U. S. producers manu- ' 
factured from calcium carbide Co 
some 3,800,000,000 cu. ft. of O 
acetylene gas. About 30% of this on 
went for welding, cutting, and pa 
lighting; the rest—less than 3,000,- iil 
000,000 cu. ft.went into indus- the 
trial chemicals. oC 
Latest year for which compar- as 
able German figures are available po 
is 1942. In that year, Germany a 
used for chemical purposes alone - 
over 7,000,000,000 cu. ft. of PT 
acetylene produced from calcium het 
carbide, plus another 1,750,000,- on 
000 cu. ft. made by the electric so} 
arc process (box, page 51). eis 
atn 
acquiring a store of fundamental knowl- = 


edge for possible future exploitation, 
American chemical companies have 
kept top-flight scientists scurrying about 
Germany since even before V-E Day 
picking up every available scrap of in- 
formation on this subject. 

e Reports and Observations—As mem- 
bers of technical teams, these men have 
prepared scores of reports on acetylene 
chemistry which have been made gen- 
erally available through the Dept. of 
Commerce’s Office of Technical Serv- 
ices. 

But the paper-and-ink data thus as- 
sembled can’t begin to substitute for 
the first-hand observations obtained by 
these trained  scientists—observations 
which they can take back to their re- 
spective concerns. : 
e Special Interest—Every chemical com- 
pany represented on these technical 
teams has a direct and personal interest 
in Germany’s achievements in acetylene. 
mail advertising that accompanies today’s competitive selling, use the famous | E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., for ex- 
ample, makes its Neoprene synthetic 
rubber from acetylene. Tennessee East- 


For booklets, brochures, announcements, folders . . . for all direct-by- 


Text and Cover papers made by Hamilton. Andorra Text and 


Cover, Hamilton Text and Cover, Victorian Text, Weycroft Text and Cover, | man Corp. and Celanese Corp. of F¢ 
and Kilmory Text and Cover are made specifically for the vivid eager cio pec! sage ota ‘ 
portrayal of the intentions of artists, engravers, and printers in all forms of | rived from Mes som tc 
sales literature. Manufactured in a wide variety of surfaces, weights lettin tensile aabe the ts = w 
and prices, all Hamilton Text and Cover papers, without exception, are more about Reppe’s process i derivitg di 
ee ; ” : : olyvinyl plastics from acetylene. Pu rc 
good papers for good business.” W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Miquon, Pa. Feber ab aon 0 eet U.S. fe 
producer of industrial alcohol, naturally tl 
is interested in Germany’s use of a 

acetylene derivatives in obtaining vari- 
ous alcohols. Air Reduction Co., big el 
|| AMILTON PAPERS supplier of acetylene gas for industrial Is 
(chiefly welding) and chemical purposes, 0. 
has an obvious concern as to what Ger- a 

many has achieved in both the pro- 
BI 
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duction and utilization of acetylene. 
e Patent Holder—General Aniline & 
Film Corp., American offspring of I. 
G. Farben, has inherited the American 
rights to numerous German patents in 
the acetylene field. 

G.A.F. thus would be expected to 

have the inside track in any acetylene 
race—were it not for uncertainty over 
ultimate federal policy on patents held 
by firms seized by the Alien Property 
Custodian at the outset of the war (BW 
—Oct.5’46,p5). If G.A.F. is permitted 
to retain its patents, it will be in a 
favored competitive position; if its pat- 
ents are thrown into the public domain, 
the field will be wide open. 
e Chemistry—Acetylene, gaseous prod- 
uct of the reaction between water and 
calcium carbide, is explosive. And its 
explosiveness increases with heat and 
pressure. 

Even though commercial methods 
have been worked out to store acetylene 
under pressure, by dissolving it in a 
solvent such as acetone, most coun- 
tries forbid its use at higher than 1.5 
atmospheres pressure. 

e High-Pressure Technique—Founda- 
tion stone of Reppe’s work was the suc- 


FOR TOUGH TEETH 


At the Hughes Tool Co. plant, Hous- 
ton, Tex., a new atomic-hydrogen 
welding process is employed to pro- 
duce ultrahard facing on the teeth of 
tock bit drills. The process differs 
from other arc-welding processes in 
that the arc is formed between two 
electrodes, rather than between one 
electrode and the work. And the arc 
is surrounded by hydrogen which not 
only helps transfer the arc’s heat but 
also shields the work from oxidation. 
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REACH 8 TIMES MORE CONSUMERS 


NEW ENGLAND'S ogéea@l DISTRIBUTING CENTER 


a 
WorcesTER and a 75 mile radius offer 
you 366 consumers per square mile or EIGHT 
times the national average of only 44.2. 
Here you get not only heavy consumer 
concentration but also purchasing power 14% 


greater than country wide average. Here are 


6,400,000 customers with retail buying power 
of $4,000,000,000. 

Distribute from Worcester through three 
major railroads and fifty motor truck lines, and 
capitalize on this consumer concentration with 
greater purchasing power. 


Write the Industrial Bureau, Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, for further informa- 
tion. Our Engineering Staff will assist you 
gladly on problems of plant or distribution 
point location. 


WORCESTER ... The Crossroads of New England! 


“9 


A New Canada 


emerges in the post-war world—a Canada 
rich in natural resources but possessing an 
economy in better balance than ever before 
(25% agricultural, 50% industrial, 18% forest 
and mineral). No country offers greater 
opportunities. 

This Bank’s nation-wide facilities are at the 
service of all who wish to expand their trade 
with Canada. 


Monthly Commercial Letter on request. 


THE CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
Head Office: Toronto 


More than 500 Branches Across Canada 


NEW YORK SEATTLE PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


Even CUTTING is a PRECISION job! 


Even an apparently simple job of cutting AMERICAN 
aluminum tubing is an exacting process at 
American Tube Bending Co., Inc. Write for TUBE BENDIN G 


booklet.K8 Lawrence Street, New Havenll, COMPANY, IN Cc. 


Connecticut. PRECISION to Aircraft Standards 
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cessful development of techniques for 
utilizing acetylene under high pressure 
and temperature in commercial proc- 
esses. Chemical syntheses employing 
pressures up to 20 atmospheres and 
temperatures up to 200 C were not un- 
common in German plants. 

Of almost equal importance was his 

discovery of catalysts which fostered 
fundamentally new reactions. Typical 
of his work was the successful and safe 
application as a catalyzing agent of cop- 
per acetylide, well known as a detonator 
for explosives. 
e Supertechnical—Most of the chemical 
reactions stemming from these com- 
plementary developments are too tech- 
nical for ordinary comprehension. 

One example: Reppe conceived the 
idea of combining acetylene with cheap 
carbon monoxide. Among the results 
were the perfection of new methods 
for synthesizing such important chem- 
ical intermediates as acrylic and pro- 
pionic acids, which may make them al- 
most as cheap as acetic acid. Both 
acids are important to the plastics in- 
dustry. 

The over-all result of Reppe’s re- 

search was that, as one technical report 
pointed out, “it was possible to con- 
struct relatively complicated, extremely 
reactive, and, above all, technically im- 
portant classes of compounds from 
cheap building stones readily available 
in any desired amount, like carbon 
monoxide, acetylene, ethylene, hydro- 
gen, water, ammonia.” 
e The Impossible Achieved—One ac- 
complishment which still awaits com- 
mercial evaluation was Reppe’s syn- 
thesization of the chemical novelty 
with the imposing name of cycloocta- 
tetrene. Although the great German 
chemist, Willstatter, reported that he 
made the compound in 1911], until 
Reppe synthesized it many scientists 
contended that no such substance could 
exist, since it is composed of molecules 
whose atoms are arranged in eight-sided 
“rings,” instead of the conventional 
five- or six-sided “rings.” 

Scientists believe this discovery may 

lead to an entirely new series of dye- 
stuffs. Of interest also is the fact that 
cyclooctatetrene can be oxidized to a 
dibasic acid used in making nylon and 
plasticizers. 
e Patents Obtained—In 1940, after two 
years of discussion, G.A.F. obtained 
from Farben the American patent rights 
on processes involving vinyl ethers and 
butynediol. 

Vinyl ethers are chemical intermedi- 
ates from which are derived adhesives, 
lubricating oil additives, lacquers and 
coatings, textile and paper finishes, 
waxes. 

Butynediol is the intermediate the 
Germans used in making butadiene and 
synthetic rubber under a process not 
considered economic in this country. It 
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New Process 


Besides producing all sorts of 
important chemicals from acety- 
lene, the Germans developed an 
electric. arc process for obtaining 
acetylene itself from gas (waste 
gas from coal hydrogenation, coke 
oven gas, or natural gas can be 
used). This process has evoked 
considerable interest in this coun- 
try, where natural gas is abundant, 
but opinions differ as to its eco- 
nomic value here. 

Conventional method for pro- 

ducing acetylene is by reaction of 
water on calcium carbide. The 
carbide is manufactured by heat- 
ing lime and coke in an electric 
furnace. 
e The German method involved 
passiug gas through an electric 
arc, which broke it down into a 
number of commercially usable 
gases, chiefly acetylene, hydrogen, 
and ethylene. These were in turn 
separated and purified by ingeni- 
ous methods which all but elimi- 
nated the hazards formerly asso- 
ciated with such a task. Some 
scientists see these purification 
methods as holding more impor- 
tance to U. S. industry than the 
arc process itself. 


also led to the German equivalent of 
nylon, and to a whole series of solvents, 
plasticizers, and synthetic resins which 
were still in the development stage in 
Germany at the end of the war. 
These patents have enabled G.A.F. 
to undertake extensive fundamental and 
applied research as to applications of 
the substances produced under the basic 
patents, uses for their derivatives, com- 


mercial production methods, new de- 


rivatives. 

e Pilot Plant—Early next year G.A.F. 
hopes to have in operation a $1,250,- 
000 semiworks and pilot plant at Gras- 
selli, N. J., where techniques involving 
acetylene can be more fully explored and 
partially exploited. 

Not until the plant is in operation 
will many of the acetylene derivatives 
be available in sufficient quantities for 
commercial use. In the meantime, to 
aid industries interested in investigat- 
ing the potentialities of these chemi- 
cals, G.A.F. is making small quantities 
of some of them available from labora- 
tory production. 
© Will Take Time—Another 18 months 
or two years may elapse before industry 
finds uses for a lot of these new chemi- 
cals. By that time G.A.F. will be in 
better position to supply demand as 
it develops, and the other interested 
chemical firms may know where they 
stand patentwise.’ 
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“You pick the well-groomed 
letter every time, foo, 


says King Cotton 


To be successful in any capacity a 
girl doesn’t have to be beautiful, but 
she does have to be well-groomed. 
Isn’t the same(fi,ing true of your 


letters? Isn’t lly fm “save” a 
fraction of nny, 
using cheag) limp,jup 
stationery? Ty 


\ \ 


A\\\ 
For people judge your firm By the M 
quality of the paper you use fof\ J 
letters. Your business will be™ 


better liked if you use quality bond 
paper made with new cotton fibers. 


Parsons bond papers, for stationery 
and documents, are outstanding in 
feel, in writing and erasing 
qualities, in strength, durability 


and permanence. These are Parsons 
bond papers: 


OLD HAMPDEN BOND, 100% cotton 
and linen fiber 


PARSONS BOND, 100% cotton fiber 


WENVOI, 100% cotton fiber 


,BOND, 75% cotton fiber 
BQN, 50% cotton fiber 


WOME 
NG 5% { 
J \\. 
\\ \ mY 
\ \\ 


m stationery 

hd) the feel of 
quality in your orgafiization, your 
business, your office. For cotton is 
the hallmark of quality in modern 
business papers, 


It Pays to Pick 


PARSONS) 


kx«ikK 


Made With New Cotton Fi: 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY +- HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BUILD FAST 


al 


GET THE HARDBOILED FACTS 


® Your business or the plant 
to house it can be built fast in 
Macon. This is a center of 
building material, with a cli- 
mate that cuts building and 
building mantenance costs. The 
problem of housing your opera- 
tion is simpler here. 


Macon is in the heart of a 
rapidly expanding market. New 
skills, greater incomes, have 
created higher living standards. 
The market within night ship- 
ping distance warrants branch 
production and distribution fa- 
cilities, and Macon offers logic 
and facts as to why they should 
be here. 


@ If will and skill of workers 
is a factor, credit that to 
Macon, too. Our people gained 
advanced know-how during the 
war, but entertain no delusions 
of grandeur. 


@ If raw materials are a fac- 
tor—this section is rich in 
many. We will gladly give you 
an engineering analysis of the 
facts about what you need. 


The Hardboiled Lowdown 


® Macon has spent many thou- 
sands of dollars to learn the 
truth about itself. We are ready 
to give it to you, cold. If we 
cannot improve your position, 
we say so—because we want 
only success here, as you do. 


@® Why not, today, write for 
the hardboiled lowdown on the 
Macon Industrial Area? You'll 
get it straight from the shoulder 
here, without adjectives. 


@ Write for our book “Make It 
in Macon,” It is free, of course 


VWUacou 


AREA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
P.O. Box 288 + Macon, Georgie 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Gas Heater 


Said to eliminate the need for vent- 
pipes, ducts, and chimneys, the Saf- 
Aire gas heater, manufactured by Heat- 


ing Research Corp., Muncie, Ind., oper- 
ates on natural, manufactured, or lique- 
fied petroleum gas. It has no moving 
parts. Through a special vent, air for 
combustion is drawn from outdoors 
into a sealed combustion chamber and 
all fumes are exhausted to the outer 
atmosphere. No oxygea from the room 
is consumed. 

The heater is of the panel type, and 
is installed in any outside wall between 
studs. It projects 3% in. into the room, 
and is covered by an aluminum panel. 
The vent valve terminals are housed in 
a small, flat plaque placed on the ex- 
terior wall of the building. 

Availability: deliveries starting in 
December, 1946. 


Folding Crutches 


Folding aluminum crutches, adjust- 
able in height, are announced by the 
Aluminum Folding Crutch Co., 416 W. 
Eighth Street, Los Angeles 14. Crutches 
have a single shaft of satin-finished 
aluminum alloy. Handgrips are placed 
at a natural angle, and the arm rests 
are contour-designed to prevent slipping 
forward or backward. Both arm rests 
and handgrips are made of soft Neo- 
prene rubber and are said to be impervi- 


ous to body chemicals. Tips are also 
made of Neoprene. 
A feature of the crutches is that with 
a turn of the handgrip, they fold and 
can be used as walking canes. 
Availability: immediate delivery. 


Pushbutton Punch 


A punching machine, occupying less 
than 1 sq. ft. of bench space, is an- 
nounced by Black & Webster, Inc., 126 
Massachusetts Ave., Boston. Called the 
Electropunch, the machine is pushbut- 
ton controlled and is designed to staple, 
mark, rivet, pierce, blank, and form light 
metals, plastics, fabrics, and leathers. 
The machine weighs 40 Ib. and can be 
moved for convenience of operation. 

An accessory, available at extra charge, 
is a variable transformer which report- 
edly allows an infinite range of impact 
pressures. 


Availability: deliveries in 30 days. 


Auto Lift 


A new type hydraulic lift for garages 
and filling stations is being made = 
Joyce-Cridland Co., Dayton 3. Called 
the Shopmaster, the lift features auto- 
matic opening and closing floor plates 
which close over the floor, completely 
housing the jack when it is not in use. 
The doors will support traction loads. 


‘Entire mechanism is assembled in a 


sheet steel box, 20 in. deep, recessed in 
the floor. 


As an added service at this time 
when production difficulties may 
delay the marketing of new prod- 
ucts, items in this department 
carry statements from manufactur- 
ers as to the availability of the 
product. If no statement appears, 
the information was unobtainable- 
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The lift will handle all wheel bases 
from 97 to 167 in. Each piston is con- 
nected to the oil tank by permanent 
piping in the concrete floor. Posts can 
be operated independently. Maximum 
lift is 65 in. 

Availability: in production January, 
1947; deliveries begin first quarter 1947. 


Adjustable Hoppers 


Sliding front hoppers built by Stack- 
bin Corp., Providence, R. I., have ad- 
justable front openings. The new line 
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" Gilding the Lily 
Mi is a Big Business 


Every good manufacturer, with 
justifiable pride of craftsmanship, 
believes that his product is the 
finest that determination ...skill... 
research and modern production 
facilities can turn out. 


But, without proper packaging, without fine display-design and choice of colors 
that are crisp, true and fast, the sale of even the finest of commodities may be retarded. 
Sun Chemical helps the men who gild the lily. Inks and varnishes produced by 
its member companies glamorize tooth paste tubes, cardboard containers, foodstuff 
wrappers, tins for coffee or cosmetics, bags for sugar and flour, and a host of other 
items—make them easier to look at .. . easier to buy and sell... therefore more profitable. 
Sun Chemical plants furnish materials for all kinds of printing, lithographing, 
varnishing, coating or finishing—on paper, cardboard, metal, or plastic surfaces. 
Supplying vari-colored inks and varnishes for the billions of containers used by 
America, is but one phase of the activities 
of an organization pledged to 
progress—and busy creating it... 


For a Brighter Tomorrow 


SUN CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Ave., New York 13, N. Y. 


- comprised of 

n- GENERAL PRINTING INK Division — Newspaper Ink, Letterpress Ink, Lithographic 

at Ink, Metal Decorating Ink, Packaging Ink, Printing and Lithographic Supplies. cH EM iC. AL 

in A. C. HORN COMPANY Division — Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Lacquers, Structural 

m Waterproofing and Compounds, Floor and Roof Treatments, Product Finishes. CORPORATION 
GENERAL INDUSTRIAL FINISHES Division — Industrial Finishes; Hudson Paints and 

y; Varnishes, C, A. Willey — Paints, Lacquers. 

i. WARWICK FINE CHEMICALS Division — Pigments, Textile Water Repellents, Finishes and 


Sizes; Plastic Coatings, Detergents, Stearates, Microcrystalline Wax, 
Ink for Plastic Films. 
RUTHERFORD MACHINERY Division — Lithographic Precision Cameras, Photo-Composing 
k- Machines, Vacuum Printing Frames, Metal Decorating Equipment. 
d- OVERSEAS Division — Export; General Printing Ink Corporation of Canada, Ltd., 
A. C. Horn Company, Ltd. 
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Nhat railroad will be first 
‘ °-5 
to cash in on this 72 


A new era is here in bulk transportation 


M™ a rail executive. interested in main- 
taining a high average of car loadings 
the year round, may find the answer along 
his own right-of-way. It lies buried in those 
numerous mineral deposits that have never 
been worked because rough terrain has 
made them ceonomically inaccessible up 


lo now, 


Today rail lines. as well as private owners. 
ean tap these volume-tonnage sources 
quickly. and at low ton-mile cost, through 
the use of the “rubber railroad.” or 
Goodyear overland belt) conveyor system. 
As a feeder line for two or more mines. a 
Goodyear helt conveyor offers the following 
considerable advantages on back-country 
hauls up to thirty. forty miles or more: 


\ Goodyear belt only 36 inches wide will de- 
liver 650 tons (approximately 11 carloads) 
of coal per hour. every hour, in a continuous 
river-flow direet from mine or tipple to cars 
at far lower operating and maintenance 
ost than any other form of transport! 


Less Grading and Tunneling! 


In rugged country, belts carry full loads 


without roll-back on = erades up to 32%, 


GOODFYEAR 


making heavy cuts and fills unnecessary. 
The small unit load per foot of belt permits 
use of light “cobweb” spans in’ crossing 
eullies, while small rathole bores suffice 
Where tunneling is desirable. One-point 
electrical control of the entire system gives 
instant regulation of operations at all times 


and prevents accidents. 


The tonnage-life ef Goodyear conveyor 
belts is so long they can be amortized 
against several one-two-or-three-million-ton 
operations, by reinstallation at new project= 
of similar size. Or they will pay out against 
one large working of five million or more 


tons. 


If a survey indicates either of these possi 
bilities along your line. or if you are ar 
owner of such property. why not get com- 
plete. factual engineering data from the 
G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man? Re- 
member. Goodyear alone has built these 
long-distance conveyor belts, just as 
Goodyear builds the world’s first-choice 
hose, transmission belting. molded goods 
and other industrial rubber products. To 
consult the G.T.M.. write: Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio or Los Angeles 54, California. 


GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 
THE LOGISTICS OF BELT TRANSPORTATION 
—AS SPECIFIED BY THE @) 


YEAR-ROUND OP 
veyor- belt feeder 

every year. In wet c 
mildew-inhibited carcass 


Provide adequate 
€ heaviest snowfall, 


Pails to guard the finest grease .. Cans for the best beer brewed | *: 


pins 
3C 
ting 
ALL ARE MADE BY CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY |i: 
ter 4 
quic 
2K EVERY WOMAN SHOULD KNOW the of fi 
modern, easy way to prepare those “‘in- t 
a-hurry”’ meals. - 
A party spread? Late supper snack? 
Unexpected guests? They’re no longer in tl 
a problem... WoT! 
Now you can buy a wide variety of hard 
tasty and wholesome ready-prepared bror 
foods in Continental paper containers for < 
—cottage cheese, baked beans, salads, ’ 
to name a few. r 
) 


Continental’s Mono cups provide 
convenient and sanitary packaging. 
Sturdy, too! Safely carry piping hot 
coffee or bulk foods such as ice cream. 

Other Continental products are serv- 
ing home and industry. Cans, fibre 


drums, steel pails, bottle caps and ation 

plastics are all members of the Conti- tailis 

nental line. Mile 

rate 

—— men 

spin 

Products and Divisions of Continental Can Co., 100 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Roxbury, Massachusetts e Mono Containers, Newark, New Jersey — Plastics type 

CONTINENTAL PRODUCTS: Metal Containers « Fibre Drums e Paper Division, Cambridge, Ohio e Bond Crown & Cork Company, Wilmington, tem 

Containers e Paper Cups e Plastic Products e Steel Containers e Crown Delaware e Cameron Can Machinery Company, Chicago,| Illinois. ‘ 

Caps and Cork Products « Machinery and Equipment. OPERATING CIVISIONS: FOREIGN SUBSIDIARIES: Continental Can Company of Canada, Limited, Sun Life able 
The Container Company, Van Wert, Ohio e Boothby Fibre Can Division, Building, Montreal, Canada ¢ Continental Can Corporation, Havana. Cuba 
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is made of heavy-gage sheet steel, 


welded. The hoppers are attached to 
bins without nuts or bolts, and are said 
to remain rigid. The slide is held in ad- 
justed position by a wing nut. 

Advantages claimed are that parts flow 
can be regulated to size and weight, and, 
when two hoppers are used, the in- 
creased weight of parts which tends to 
force out too many units can be offset 
by regulating the size of opening. 

Availability: in production, two weeks’ 
delivery. 


Multiple Milling Unit 


A drum-type milling machine permit- 
ting single or double milling of four 
pieces at once has been developed by 
the Sommer & Adams Co., Cleveland 12, 


to speed production of studs, nuts, bolts, 
pins, strips, etc. It is designated as “No. 
3 Craftsmen” for straddle milling, slot- 
ting, or facing. A high production rate 
is obtained with multiple milling cut- 
ter ‘mountings. Other ouases are the 
quick-loading chuck, automatic ejection 
of finished work, and easy access to cut- 
ters for adjustment or regrinding. 

The drum rotating gearbox, mounted 
in the center of the frame, consists of a 
worm and a worm wheel driven by a 
hardened and ground worm and tractor 
bronze worm gear, with pick-off gears 
for changing the speed of the rotation of 
the drum. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 


Dovetailing Machine 


Said to be fully automatic in oper- 
ation, the No. 600 and No. 601 dove- 
tailing machines built by Wysong & 
Miles Co., Greensboro, N. C., incorpo- 
rate a number of engineering improve- 
ments. In this woodworking machine, 
spindle drive bearings, of ball or roller 
type, are lubricated by a “one-shot” sys- 
tem. The spindle unit is easily remoy- 
able for vaphapenntiol and repair. The 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 


<I ine 


The Ki Brosh 


that Unravels Production Knots 


eoelt’s OSBORN’S ORIGINAL 
DISC CENTER BRUSH! 


ERE’S the brush for those rough and rugged finishing 

jobs that require real cutting power! Osborn originated 
these famous knot-type sections and has improved them con- 
stantly so that today no harder-working, power cleaning tool 
exists than genuine Osborn Disc Center Sections. 

Amazing production records have been set by these brushes, 
especially in recent years: weld cleaning operations upped 
40% ... metal cleaning costs cut in half... tire moulds cleaned 
five times as fast .. . stayed on the job removing burrs from 
steel stampings for 130 hours instead of 30—to name just a few. 

If you have heavy-duty finishing jobs TODAY such as clean- 
ing welds, removing scale or burrs, preparing large steel sur- 
faces for painting, etc.—Osborn Disc Center Sections can help 
you do the job better, faster and at a considerably lower unit 
cost. DELIVERIES ARE GOOD! 


JHE Ose0RN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


5401 Hamilton Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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THE CONTAINER IS 


“PART OF 


GENERALLY.... 


Tun to the Jurtle 


for another good example of real 
“Part of the Product” protection. 
GENERAL Engineered Shipping 
Containers are also designed spe- 
cially for the product. There are 
many advantages that are impor- 
tant to you... and to the profit 
side of your production picture. 

They’re compact —no space is 
wasted. More GENERAL boxes to 
the load or box car. They’re light, 
yet extra strong—no weight is 
wasted. GENERAL containers are 
easier to handle, more economical 
to ship. They’re quickly and easily 
assembled. 

Further, frequently the GENERAL 
Engineered Shipping Container and 
the product come down the con- 
veyor line together—as a unit. Re- 
sult: increased production, reduced 
man-hour costs. 

We will be glad to help you too 
with your packing problems. Write 
today for more information. 


NEW 
**“GENERALIFT” PALLETS 


Millions of pallets were used 

by the armed forces. They 

saved from 50% to 90% in- 
materials handling. We are 

now in full production of pal- 

lets for all industry. Our engi- 

neers will design a pallet best 

suited tc your specific needs. 

Write today for Pallet Book. 


Write today for your 
free copy of booklet on 
GENERAL'S“ Part of the 


General All-Bound 
Product” Plan. Box 


ENGINEERED SHIPPING CONTAINERS 
General pox compaANy 


GENERAL OFFICES: 502 N. Dearborn Si., Chicago 10, Ill. 
DISTRICT OFFICES AND PLANTS: Brooklyn, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, East St. Louis, Kansas City, Lovisville, Milwaukee, 
New Orleans, Sheboygan, Winchendon. 


Conti tal Box Company, inc.: 
Houston, Dallas. 
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we PRODUCT 


spindles are alloy steel and are V-belt 
driven by a 3-hp. motor. 

A separate motor drives the feed 
mechanism, which is variable up to 25 
strokes per min. Work is held by air 
clamps. The machine will accommodate 
drawer sitles, fronts, and backs up to 
15 in. wide, any length, and occupies 
36 x 40 in. floor space. 

Availability: delivery after January, 
1947. 


a/v 


Testing Machine 


A transverse testing machine, hy- 
draulically operated, with capacity up 
to 10,000 Ib., has been announced 
Steel City Testing Laboratories, 884 
Livernois, Detroit 4. Load is applied at 
speeds selected by the operator. 

A specially constructed gage with 
maximum indicating hand is supplied, 


a, 


ities SAA 


A 
oy 


ia 


This remains stationary when the speci-9 
men breaks, permitting the operator to 
get accurate readings even though he is 
not looking at the dial when the 
ultimate breaking point is reached. 
Specifications: maximum span, 24 in; 
opening, 4 in.; floor space, 26x 20 in. 

Availability: deliveries four weeks 
after order. 


Vibration Damper 


Made of oil-resistant synthetic rub- 
ber, the MB Isomode pad is designed to 
reduce vibration transmitted by machin- 
ery and motor-driven equipment. The 
pads, molded by the Vibration Division 
of MB Mfg. Co., 1060 State St., New 
Haven 11, are ; in. thick and come in 
standard sizes of 6 x 6 in., 9 x 9 in, 
12 x 12 in., and 18 x 18 in. They are 
placed in single or multiple thicknesses 
under the legs or base of machinery. 

Availability: immediate delivery. 
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* ABUNDAN 


CLIMATE Here there is a healthful climate without 
excessive heat in summer, and with mild, 
pleasant winters. Truly, desirable weather the 
year round. 
GOVERNMENT Our local governments are effi- 
cient and progressive. are particularly re- 
sponsive to Projects for the betterment of 
area. 
MARKETS Our lé are among the most pros- 
ous of the Sdutke Surveys show an oes 
ying power here—and a growing demand for 
all kinds of goods. 
TRANSPORTATION A network of hard-surface, 
all-weather highways blankets the area. Depend- 
able and fast rail and air lines connec: with all 
parts of the country. 
FINANCIAL In this area there are banking 
houses and cial compe _ and will- 
ing to cooperate in every way progress 
and development of this section. 
MANPOWER Our labor is practically all native- 
born. This manpower is intelligent, efficient, and 
cooperative to a degree seldom attained in other 
sections. 
LIVING CONDITIONS This is a land of comfort- 
able homes and comfortable living. Educational 
advantages are of the best, both in the lower 
des and in institutions of higher learning. 
Decdant opportunities are unexcelled. 
PLENTY OF POWER There has never been a 
shortage of electric power on the lines of this 


company. Here power is dependable, cheap, and 
pleneifal by 
managed company. 


a tax-paying, business- 
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OFFERS INDUSTRY... 
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UR area has the resources, actual and potential, now 
being sought by industry. Opportunities here are 
varied—for instance the Carolinas produce more than 
one-third of the peanuts harvested in the United States, 
but the amount of peanut products manufactured here 
is negligible. The same is true of our great soy bean and 
sweet potato production, Mineral resources, including 
coal, mica, clays, iron, manganese, tungsten and magne- 
sium, await the touch of business enterprise like that 
which has already developed the textile, furniture and 
tobacco industries so profitably in this area. 

We have assisted many industries, large and small, 
in finding satisfactory locations in the Carolinas, and will 
be glad to help you—without obligation. Write Caro- 
lina Power & Light Company, Development Department, 
Raleigh, N.C., for any specific information desired. 


Lower cost of production—greater profits for the owner— 
more take-home pay for the worker—in the Carolinas. 


(CAROLINA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY ) 
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A “Break” for 


BY INCREASING the efficiency of your plant through 


better instrumentation, Foxboro can help you 
break away from the depressing effects of today’s 


heavy production costs. 


After 30 years of solving almost every conceiv- 
able type of process control problem, Foxboro 
engineers are well qualified to tackle your par- 
ticular control problems. Time and again they 
have helped industries achieve greater output at 
lower cost by means of better control. Their 
achievements are on record for such industries 


as food, foundry, metals, ceramics, pulp and paper, 


Your Business 


sewage disposal, water works, gas, and others. 

Foxboro offers more precise control of process 
variables... (1) by the application of improved 
Foxboro systems of instrument control, newly en- 
gineered for specific jobs or (2) by conversion of 
additional operations from manual to automatic 
control. 

Whatever your problem . . . controlling temper- 
ature, pressure, flow or any other process variable 
... turn it over to Foxboro Specialists. Send your 
control problem to The Foxboro Company, 
120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, Mass., U.S. A. 


FOXBORO busteumenit 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


RECORDING 


CONTROLLING 


INDICATING 


BETTE 


A revolution is transforming American agriculture. 
World War II is not the cause, but the war did hasten 
the change, and insure its fruition in the years to 
come. It really got its impetus in the late 20s, but it may 
become known as the farm revolution of 1935-1950. 

Translated into economics and production, it means 
(1) fewer but richer farmers, (2) more but cheaper food 
and fiber. ‘Together the two mean a doubly enlarged 
market for the products of American industry. 

That revolution also means that this war need not 
leave agriculture a sick industry in a prosperous nation, 
as did the last. It cannot protect agriculture from its 
necessary readjustments to a peacetime economy, but it 
can prevent a return of “the farm problem,” except as 
depression in general may return, 


Two Revolutions in One 


The economic revolution is placing the farm operator 
on a businessman basis and raising his living standards 
to urban levels. Over the 15 years, farms are becoming 
larger (and fewer), tenantry and mortgage debt are being 
slashed, and capital investment expanded. The farmer’s 
income is being raised one-half more than other people’s, 
and he is using it both to jump from the primitive to the 
modern in living conveniences and to invest it in equip- 
ment to further the production revolution. 

The production revolution is expanding output, con- 
tracting employment, and enhancing _ productivity 
through the introduction of mechanical, and other aids. 
Over the 15 years, the total number of tractors and 
other machines is being almost trebled, the use of fer- 
tilizer, pestkillers, and other chemicals rapidly increased, 
and the scientific practice of soil conservation, animal 
husbandry, and other techniques enormously advanced. 

Agricultural prices and incomes probably face a down- 
turn from now on. But federal price supports will 
minimize any drop for the next couple of years. 

By 1950 if we are fully employed we shall consume our 
farm output at higher prices than prewar, and so place 
a high-income agriculture on a self-sustaining basis. 

Problems will remain for the policymakers, for whose 
solution they can choose from a wide range of plans. 
Output will have to shift to changed demands; the farm 
South will lag behind unless its revolution acag\erates; 
the farm economy will require protection from sudden 
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vagaries in supply and demand. But the main problem 
for the farmer will be the same as for anyone else: the 
problem of over-all depression. 


ECONOMIC REVOLUTION 


Three factors are at the root of the 1935-1950 economi: 
revolution in farming. One is the favorable economic 
background—years of prewar recovery, wartime boom, 
and, presumably, postwar prosperity. Another is the 
federal government’s favoring of farm prices and incomes. 
The third is the production revolution in agriculture. 

The average farmer’s income has outgained the city 
dwelier’s since prewar levels of 1935-1939 in two ways. 
Farm cash income, outstripping urban income, almost 
tripled, because output rose one-third and prices doubled. 
And the farm population has dwindled by one-fifth while 
the total population has increased. 

Hence, income per person on farms has gone up three- 
fourths faster than other people’s. This year it is three 
and a half times 1935-1939 levels while per capita in- 
come generally is only double that of prewar. A similar, 
more meson gain in relative incomes was made during 
prewar years, compared with extreme depression lows. 

This relative advance, in generally favorable times, is 
concentrating farm ownership. Farmers have had the 
money to buy land, pay off debt, and enlarge their hold- 
ings, while marginal operators increasingly have for- 
saken the soil for the city. What has hi appneed is clear 
from the major changes tabulated below: % Ch: 

@ Change 
1935 1940 1945 1935-45 
Number of farms (mil- 

lions ) 
Number | of 

(millions ) 
er debt  (bil- 

Avge. size 

(acres ) 

These changes in the end are one cause of high farmer 
incomes just as in the beginning they are an effect. The 
larger farm means increased gross sales per farmer, while 
the reduction in tenantry and mortgage debt means that 
less of the gross is paid over to’ nonfarm landlords or credi- 
tors. This war’s pattern is in direet contrast to the last 
war's, when mortgage d@t almost tripled during the land 


tenants 
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expansion boom, to over $10 billion, creating trouble in 
the twenties. ; 


Two Wartime Bulwarks 


Further investment in land ownership—as well as in 
farm equipment and durable consumer goods—has in 
large part already been assured by two wartime develop- 
ments. One is the accumulation of savings, the other a 
guarantee of postwar income. 

Though farmers spent much of the past five years’ 
$90 billion in receipts on improved living, spurred pro- 
duction, land purchases, and debt reduction, they also 
socked away over $15 billion in cash, U. S. bonds, and 
bank deposits, thereby quadrupling their prewar holdings. 
Even if farm prices and incomes tend to trail off as relief 
needs fade and other demands lessen, Congress has com- 
mitted Uncle Sam to farm minimums for two full calen- 
dar years after “cessation of hostilities” (a date not yet 
declared). The government must support most farm 
prices at least at 90% of “parity,” versus a prewar ratio 
of 84%. (“Parity” is the relation between prices farmers 
get and pay, with the 1910-1914 level considered normal.) 
Hence, relative prices can drop no more than a fifth 
from the recent average of 116% of parity through 1948 
and 1949. Not all prices may drop to support levels, and 
prices will hold up still better if business is good. 

Farmers will thus hold much of the income ground 
gained on the city-dweller during the war even if receipts 
go down with prices, and net incomes recede even faster 
as costs of industrial goods go up. The more favorable 
prices will yield higher relative incomes and there will 
be fewer farmers to divide them. 

Here is the way the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
sets it up for 1947, with prior year comparisons: 


Cash Receipts Operators’ Net Income* 
(in billions of dollars) 


1935-1939 average. $ 8.5 $ 4.8 
1942-1945 average. 19.5 12.0 
a 23.9 14.7 
ig RE 22.4 13.0 


*Includes value of home consumed food and rental value of 
dwellings, excludes all production expense, depreciation, taxes, etc. 

Perhaps the final measure of the transformation of 
agriculture into a modern business operation is the rapid 
shift in farming’s capital structure away from complete 
emphasis on land assets. The ratio of liquid savings plus 
durable equipment to real estate value has risen from 
l-to-3 to 1-to-2 during the war. It also rose in prewar 
years. It will rise again hereafter, as the boom in land 
prices stabilizes or recedes, and the investment in’ produc- 
tion equipment goods mounts, 


PRODUCTION REVOLUTION 


The war dramatized what extraordinary heights Amer- 
ican agriculture could reach when put to the test. Pro- 
ducing one-third more than prewar, our farms fed our 
armies, helped our allies, and still left more for civilians 
to eat than before. All this was done with a tenth less 
manpower, so output per worker went up by one-half. 
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Of the production rise alone, a fourth is accounted for 
by unusually fine weat_1er. (However, mechanization now 


overcomes many weather troubles, as when tractors 
seeded corn around the clock after wet springs shortened 
the 1943 and 1944 planting seasons.) Additional help 
came from use of prewar grain surpluses for livestock 
and the planting of acreage formerly under conservation, 
But over half the gain was due to technological advances: 
Larger crop yields were got with more fertilizer and 
better seeds, more land was freed for food as tractors dis- 
placed horses and mules, and extra milk and meat were 
made by improved care of animals. 

Some of the jump in per-worker output was made up 
simply by longer hours of labor. Some resulted merely 
from shifts to products which use fewer man-hours, but 
again the biggest part was a real gain in efficiency. 


As more than half the wartime gain is traceable to the } 


production revolution, it seems here to stay—even if nor- 
mal weather returns, hours of labor shorten, or extra 
acreage planted declines. 


Still Room to Grow 


As that revolution proceeds, we can have by 1950 
slightly better output and efficiency than has already been 
attained, even if the fortuitous factors disappear. 

Broad progress can be clearly foreseen. New baby 
tractors now will join in the growth of the older, bigger 
jobs. Pickup balers, hay driers, milking machines, and 
other equipmcnt will come into play even faster, and 
such things as flame weeders and mechanical pickers for 
cotton hold vast promise. Mechanization of farm work, 
just starting; will yield gains perhaps comparable to those 
derived from the mechanization of field operations, now 
on the road to completion. 

Improved strains and seeds will obtain wider intro- 
duction, for hay, oats, soybeans, and other crops (even 
hybrid corn covers but two-thirds of the acreage). 

Fertilizer use can rise as much in coming years as it has 
in the recent past. 

Known practices of soil conservation and insect con- 
trol have a broad field yet to invade. Newly found pas- 
ture weedkillers, animal insecticides, and artificial in- 
semination are just a few of the paths to higher livestock 
output, besides. better feeds, disease prevention, and 
similar explored routes. 

The production revolution thus is loading a larger 
share of the employment burden on industry. It is 
cutting over a million and a half workers off the farm 
labor force, lowering it from 18% to 13% of the national 
total in 15 years. The proportion of farm to total man- 
power declined for a long time before, but only because 
industry’s employment went up faster than agriculture’s, 
as both expanded. This is the first actual decline in farm 
employment. Moreover, in the past when industry 
slumped, ex-farmers sought refuge from urban unemploy- 
ment in a return to the land as tenants or hired hands. 
Now that will be more difficult, because farm operators 
with big investments in equipment will not need labor 
and will not want to rent. 

The other side of the coin, however, is that the pro- 
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duction revolution right now is also helping industry 
make jobs for displaced farm workers. It is actually 
transferring much of the work from farms to factories. 


THE FARM MARKET 


Farmers want vastly more industrial products now, 
both for revolutionized production and for revolution- 
ized living. This expansion in markets is only triflingly 
offset by the dwindling of farm operators, and people. 

The over-all market today comprises about 25 million 
persons on six million farms, but it deserves a closer scru- 
tiny to answer: How much will they spend for what? 

First, farms producing primarily for sale number only 
4,500,000, which limits the market for producers’ goods 
accordingly. Of the .other, “subsistence” operators, 
over half get cash incomes from full-time work off the 
+ farm or from property. 

Second, farmers’ incomes are, like other people’s, quite 
unevenly distributed. In 1942 half the operators had net 
cash income, farm and nonfarm, of less than $1,320 and 
took in but 18% of the total. And 10% earned less 
than $130! The top 20%—a million and a quarter oper- 
ators—had incomes over $2,740, accounting for better 


than half of all the farm dollars. The picture has bright- 
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Running like a red thread through the history of farmers’ 
changing fortunes is the relation between prices farmers 
receive and those that they pay, called the “parity price 
tatio.” That ratio was favorable in World War I, unfavor- 
able in the twenties, and sank to a low in the depression. 
Its recovery in prewar years, and sharp rise since the war 
started, is the key factor in farmers’ current prosperity. 
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ened since 1942, as incomes have gone up a third and mar- 
ginal farmers have quit, but even so, at most.a few farm- 
ers have lush incomes while many are quite poor. 

Despite these considerations, the market is demon- 
strably huge. Three-fourths of all farmers have accumu- 
lated liquid savings, as have three-fourths of Americans 
generally. The amounts of the savings, fromthe very 
small to the very large, likewise are comparable. Farmers 
though indicate a greater willingness to spend them. 
Perhaps two-thirds of the operators contemplate some 
major postwar purchase, and many of them plan several. 

According to a recent survey of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, one out of every four or five farmers 
intends to spend this year for new machinery, and the 
same proportion will be buyers of consumer durables, 
home repairs, and improvements to farm buildings. 
Similarly, about 6% or 8% each plan expenditures for 
autos, land, and new farm construction. Though land 
still would take two-fifths of the dollars spent, these facts 
alone indicate a several billion dollar market a year for 
heavy goods. 


What Specific Markets? 


Another way to view the matter is by specific markets. 
The outstanding one is the growth of rural electrification, 
from 10% of farms electrified in 1935, past the halfway 
mark today, to perhaps a 90% coverage before 1950. 
Estimates run to a billion dollars a year for a good many 
years for the resultant outlays on electrical wiring, electric- 
pump plumbing, home appliances, and farm equipment. 
Despite a ten-year advance, only a quarter of our farms, 
at most, boast such conveniences as running water or 
flush toilets or washers or refrigerators, and far fewer 
possess such important equipment as motors, milkers, or 
brooders. Only a third have telephone installations, 
which are closely linked with power lines. As use outruns 
capacity of existing lines, major needs will arise for 
heavier lines, and bigger switches, motors, transformers, 
and similar equipment. 

In a way, tractors, trucks, and autos also make up one 
many-sided market, what with the trend running so strong 
to multipurpose jeeps, “doodlebugs,” and the like— 
though standard vehicles will continue to predominate. 
Here’s a picture of their growth in use: 


Number of Vehicles on Farms 
(in millions) 


Tractors Trucks Autos 
a paar se 0.2 0.1 2.0 
is bos ac. ow okae 0.9 0.9 4.1 
sw se ahah eee 1.0 0.9 3.6 
Peerage ee 1.5 1.0 4.1 
| SR ere 2.2 1.3 4.1 
% of farms with, 1945 34% 22% 60% 


Another million tractors will be added by 1950 if 
mechanization of the South speeds up, at least half a 
million if it doesn’t. Half a million existing tractors are 
over 13 years old and worn or obsolescent. So new output 
may go to a million and a half in five years. 

The best testimonial to truck demand is the wartime 
increase in numbers, despite the clamp on new produc- 
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A Farmer's Investment 


Some notion of the extent to which farming has 
become a highly capitalized business operation can 
be gained from a study of the capital needs of a 
typical Iowa farmer engaged in diversified agricul- 
ture. 

He would have 160 acres, with about 50 in corn, 
35 of oats or barley, 35 acres of hay, ten acres of 
soybeans or something comparable, and 30 acres de- 
voted to pasture, garden, buildings, and yard. This 
horseless farm would carry 25-30 dairy cows, ten 
brood sows, and about 100 hens, and would fatten 
25 head of feeder cattle each year. 

Such a farmer would need about $33,000 of 
original investment in capital assets not counting 
land which might cost anywhere from $100 to 
$300 an acre today—$10,000 for his modern home 
and household equipment, $10,000 for an up-to-date 
layout of farm buildings, $3,000 in working capital 
—aside from a line of bank credit for temporary 
business outlays—and $10,000 in equipment. 

One machine each of the types listed below 
would be needed to operate this farm:*. 


Tractor, 25 hp., fully equipped.......... $ 1,338.00 


Plow, two-bottom, 16-in. .............. 152.25 
Disc harrow, 7-ft. ....... TAR he Sere ges 168.00 
Peg harrow, 4-tection ........2...ss006: 68.25 
Comm planter, 2200. o.00.00ceccecessees 99.75 
Grain drill, 8 ft. (16-6), with fertilizer and 
grass seed attachments .............. 288.75 
PERSE rere ere 150.40 
sf a ear eer 175.55 
Side delivery- rake ......606s0cccccscsn 158.55 
ar Creomrs Per ree 1,735.80 
Combine, power takeoff-driven, 5 ft...... 731.10 
Field ensilage harvester ..............+-: 843.30 
Be eee Perea ere ey 297.15 
Coasts pitnes, 2H ose i ceeste esc ceces 802.50 
Tractor trailer with grain box .......... 336.00 
Truck, 14 ton, 7.50x20 tires ............ 1,445.00 
Platform body for truck .............. 200.00 
ere reer reer 246.75 
Tee TEC URE ery, 46.20 
ee OG, I ss coger denc awe 455.70 
No. 5g ees csawa ws ak fuicalgs 336.00 
Cream separator, 1,000 Ib............. 194.25 
TE ns vscwnctjavbiletoastaceane $10,269.25 


*The price, as tabulated here, is the factory list price of a 
standard make of the machine in question, plus estimated 
freight, plus the OPA schedule of permissible branch house 
and dealer service, and set-up charges. 

For proper use of this equipment our farmer 
would need a barn, henhouse, hoghouses, feeding 
floors, cribs, granaries, sheds, and other structures 
adding up to a $10,000 investment at today’s con- 
struction costs. ' 

A five- or six-room house of a moderately prosper- 
ous Iowa farmer would cost $7,500, and the modern 
household equipment at least $2,500. 
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tion: Farmers bought them even secondhand. Hence, 4 
1950 target of 2,000,000 is conceivable. 

Half the farm autos are over ten years old, and consti- 
tute a broad replacement market. The addition of a 
million autos seems attainable by 1950, 

The market for other farm equipment should be doubly 
enlarged. A major increase will come hand in hand with 
the development of electrical and mechanical power— 
new plows, seeders, harvesters to go with tractors, for 
example. Many buyers will also be attracted to new cost- 
cutting devices—corn pickers, field harvesters, barn 
cleaners, silo unloaders. 

Demand for repair parts is unusually big now—perhaps 
the biggest single item in the farm equipment group— 
and may remain so for a couple of years more. Then, it 
may ease off to move in step with total equipment in use, 

A certain byproduct of this heightened use of vehicles 
will be a lift to consumption of tires, petroleum, and¢ 
other maintenance products and materials for them. 

Fertilizer still is short this year, even though farmers’ 
purchases have almost doubled since prewar days. So it 
looks like there will be ready takers for the 40% to 80% 
expansion in output that producing companies have blue- 
printed for the next three years. 

Purchasing power seems even better assured for im- 
proved seeds, feeds, breeds, insecticides, medicines, sprays, 
and similar products that promise to pay their way. 


And the farm demand for consumer goods has already}. 


been demonstrated by soaring rural retail sales of general 
merchandise. 


Alteration and repair of homes and farm buildings 


understandably rank high among operators’ spending 
plans because lack of paint, lumber, wire, and other 
materials retarded wartime maintenance behind the pre- 
war rate. A catching-up period is in the offing. However, 
the squeeze of veterans’ housing on materials will limit 
annual repairs this year and next to an estimated half 
billion dollars at most. 

The almost comparable volume of new construction of | 
buildings and homes will likewise be held down to about 
1941’s record rates, but the backlog is still accumulating. 
Farmers need more and up-to-date sheds for equipment, 
barns for livestock, and homes for themselves. New 
prefabricated structures like Quonset huts are going over 
big. 


THE COTTON SOUTH 


In any story of the farm revolution a special chapter 
must be reserved for the South. For it stands as a constant 
example of the road yet to be traveled from farm poverty 
to plenty. The South alone has as many farmers as the 
rest of the nation combined—with twice as many tenants 
and subsistence operators. But altogether they have less 
than half as much land, a quarter as many machines. 
So they produce only half as much as the rest of agricul- 
ture, and their incomes are proportionately lower. 

This does not mean that the South has not participated 
in the farm. revolution, but having started so far behind, 
it still has a greatly longer way to go, and it will take a 
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The uptrend in farm output and downtrend in farm em- 
ployment is a long-term affair. But the speedup in these 
movements during the war—epitomized by the 50% jump 


- in output per worker—marks the flowering of the farm 
revolution that started before the war and is still going. 


faster pace for it to close the gap. The coming period 
may well see that catching up. 

Cotton lies back of much of both the South’s problem 
and its progress. The white boll now covers only a fifth 
of the acreage, half as much as before. Resultant diversifi- 
cation has paved the way to increased incomes, capitaliza- 
tion, and industrialization. Now a mechanical revolution 
tailored to cotton’s own needs looms up in the form of 
theweeder and the picker. It will release a horde of labor 
for industry to absorb. 


AGRICULTURE IN 1950 


By 1950, the production revolution will certainly enable 
our farms to equal the present peak output even if 
weather, acreage, and hours of work go back to normal. 
They might slightly surpass it. 

Operating at full employment, our economy could just 
about consume that output at parity prices for farm 
products. The balance might even barely begin to tip 
toward oversupply, because farm exports in general are 
apt to be below prewar volume and much below wartime 
highs, while imports will be larger than now. 

Anything substantially less than full employment 
would knock the props out from under the farm economy, 
barring government aids. With high fixed costs in land 
and equipment, millions of competing farmers do not 
teduce output in a depression as industry does. The 
impact of reduced consumer demand falls squarely on 
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prices and thus on incomes. Even with the prosperity 
of full employment, farmers may pile up surpluses in 
some products. They can avoid that only by shifting farm 
output in the direction of expanding consumer 
demands. Fi 

Wheat and other food grains must come down appre- 
ciably—indeed, a wheat surplus may accumulate as soon 
as next year. Meanwhile, production of dairy products, 
and of hay for cows, should rise as much as a fifth. 

Markets for beans and peas will drop, but those. for 
fruits and vegetables will:markedly expand. Meat output 
would: be in balance, but corn would become over- 
plentiful. And so it goes—vegetable oil crops down and 
tobacco up, eggs down but poultry up. 

Farmers should be well off in 1950 if we do have full 
employment. Parity prices for farm products would yield 
cash incomes almost up to those of the war, and net 
incomes per farmer would be greater, after progress of the 


economic revolution. 


The longer-term outlook hangs on a race between 
costs and prices, and the outcome is a tossup. The pro- 
duction revolution will continue to increase output, but 
demand will not increase as fast, for two reasons. Popula- 
tion growth is slowing down, and as a general matter, 
consumers spend ‘little of additional income on farm 
products. So the demand-supply balance will press 
toward lower prices. Costs will be going down, too. If 
costs fall faster, the farmer will prosper—but if prices do, 
he will suffer. Some farmers will be better spotted than 
others to benefit from coming savings in production costs 
—Texas cotton growers, Iowa hograisers, Wisconsin 
dairymen. 


FARM PROBLEMS AND POLICIES 


Proposed federal policies for agriculture are about as 
various as the strains of the different crops that farmers 
grow. They include two-price systems, price guarantees, 
ever normal granaries, subsidies for income, nutrition, : 
exports, conservation, and cost-reduction, just to take a 
few. Some try to deal only with chronic surpluses like 
wheat and cotton, others with crop changes due to 
drought or bumper weather. Almost all are obsessed with 
two main problems—agriculture’s extreme susceptibility 
to depressions and vulnerability to long-range overpro- 
duction (The Trend, page 108). 

But to understand and select or reject any of these 
policies in coming years requires first an awareness of the 
fact, scope, and consequences of the farm revolt. 


REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Copies of this Report to Executives will be available 
in reprint form in about two weeks. Single copies will 
be mailed to Business Week readers upon request 
without charge. Additional copies will be billed at the 
rate of 20¢ apiece. On orders of eleven or more, quan- 
tity prices will be quoted on inquiry. Address orders 
for reprints to Paul Montgomery, Publisher, Business 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Municipals—Whither Now? 


They had worst postspring showing of all investment- 
grade securities, and further price adjustment may be in the cards, 
Voters’ action next week on bonus issues will be a factor. 


Traders concentrating on common 
stocks and speculative corporate bonds 
were the most publicized winners in 
the late lamented bull market. They 
weren't the only ones, however, who 
could boast of handsome paper profits 
before the spectacular 1942-46 upswing 
in security prices started to stall badly 
last spring. 

Many less speculative traders in the 
section of the security marts which 
caters exclusively to the “investment 
money” needs benefited almost as 
much. This was particularly true where 
tax-exempt municipal bonds were con- 
cerned. 

e Spectacular Rise—In 1943, 1944, and 
1945 municipal bonds turned in spec- 
tacular price performances. They easily 
chalked up a brand-new string of all- 
time peaks early in 1946. And by last 
spring the over-all average yield from 
such issues, measured by Standard & 


Poor’s municipal yield index (this moves 
inversely to a had dropped to the 
extraordinarily low level of 1.44% from 
the 3.32% yield it had disclosed at the 
outbreak of war in 1939. 

State and other municipal bonds, 

however, haven’t proved impervious to 
the postwar influences which in recent 
months have caused most corporate se- 
curities to sell off so sharply. 
e More Volatile Now—On the whole, 
municipals have proved relatively almost 
as volatile on the downside as common 
stocks and second-grade corporate bonds 
generally. Many not considered of high- 
est investment caliber, in fact, have 
shown increases in yields, due to the 
sharp declines in their dollar value, of 
as much as 50 to 75 basis points, and 
even 100 basis points in some cases. 

Standard & Poor’s municipal yield 
index, as a result, has unveiled the worst 
postspring showing of all the various 


For many years cities both large 

and small, finding their real estate 
tax take increasingly inadequate to 
meet the mounting costs of munici- 
pal operation, have been turning to 
other sources of revenue. 
e Municipal Income Tax—One of 
the first was Philadelphia, which in- 
stituted a municipal tax on individ- 
ual incomes almost seven years ago 
(BW—Mar.9’40,p36). 

New York City has had to avail 

itself of many tax sources other than 
real estate, including sales, hotel- 
room rentals, pari-mutuel betting at 
race tracks (BW —Apr.13’46,p41). 
e Sales Tax Popular—Many cities 
have taken advantage of the con- 
venient general sales tax, at rates 
ranging up to 4%. This tax has been 
patticularly popular in California 
(BW—Oct.12’46,p62). 

Among the many other cities get- 
ting revenue from nonreal estate 
sources are: 

Beaver Dam, Wis.—Bowling alley 
receipts, 1¢ per player per game. 

Chicago—License fee on juke 


Cities Tap New Tax Sources to Increase Revenues 


boxes, $50 a year; abandonment of 
streetcar tracks (on changeover to 
buses), $1 per ft. of rail that is left in 
the streets. 

Eau Claire, Wis.—License fee for 
places of amusement, varying rates. 

London, Ky.—License fee on auto- 
mobiles and trucks regularly oper- 
ated in the city, $5 a year. 

Miami Springs, Fla.—Golf course 
gyeens fees, 10%. 

Milwaukee—Annual mileage fee 
on trolley-bus operation. 

Newport, Ark.—Intracity gross re- 
ceipts of light and power company, 
2%. 

Philadelphia—Amusement admis- 
sions, 10%. 

St. Louis—Individual and corpo- - 
ration incomes, 0.25%. 

Sedalia, Mo.—Gross receipts of 
moving picture theaters, 5%. 

Toledo, Ohio—Payrolls, 1%; net 
corporate profits, 1%. 

Vancouver, Wash.—License fee 
for all local businesses, $10 a year; 
business gross incomes tax, $.1% on 
amounts over $10,000 a year. 
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It goes without saying that, in the conducting of the 
affairs of a great Government, no less than in the run- 
ning of the smallest business enterprise, the continuous 
maintenance of complete records and files is an abso- 
lute minimum essential of effective operation. 

Dangerous and disheartening, however, is the inex- 
Grable growth of necessary governmental records, the 
filing of which each year swallows up more than two 
million cubic feet of badly needed space in the crowded 
Capital. So packed is Washington with records, that 
vast quantities have been shipped and stored in remote 
cities throughout the country. 

According to reliable estimates, Federal Government 
records now occupy space equivalent to that of seven 
Empire State Buildings! 

The microfilm process makes possible savings in 
space of more than 99%! 

Long employed by private business, the use of micro- 
filming techniques is not new to Government. During 
the war years, for instance, the Holbrook Microfilming 
Service provided 18,000,000 feet of microfilm for gov- 
ernment agencies, war industries and the United States 
Army, including documents classified as “restricted,” 
“confidential” and “secret.” 

Again, Byron Price, able wartime head of the Office 
of Censorship, feeling strongly that the files of Censor- 
ship documents and letters taking up 4800 square feet 


of floor. space, should be reduced to a minimum, or- 
dered the bulk microfilmed, with the result that file 
space was reduced to forty square feet! 

This action points the way to one of the most impor- 
tant—if as yet largely untapped—potential sources of 
governmental economy. 

Engineers estimate that overall microfilming of Gov- 
ernment records would result in the release of 80,000 
personnel for other duties, increase available floor 
space by 16,000,000 square feet and free 1,350,000 filing 
cabinets, with a total saving of $400,000,000!* 

In view of the current dire space shortage and the 
huge savings possible in personnel, equipment and 
money, the obvious solution becomes imperative and 
immediate. 


Microfilming is the only answer! 
At no obligation, a Holbrook Sales Engineer will gladly visit your offices, 
analyze your filing problems, and explain how the Holbrook Microfilming 


Service can be adapted to your needs. 


*Based on Aug. 14, 1946 supplement to Vol, III, “Human Events” 


Holbrook Microfilming Service, Inc. 
Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. 


DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO MICROFILMING 


costs business men thousands of dollars yearly 


The harmful action typical of nine out of ten cleaners can soon cut 
short the life of the most expensive floor! First, they seep through 
minute cracks in the floor covering; then, rotting begins; finally, the 
floor is ruined and P.F.D. (Premature Floor Deterioration) claims 
another victim! 

Don’t take chances! Keep your floors safe—prolong their life— with 
wuiz-oFF, the modern, safe cleaner! Scientific tests have proved two 
things of great importance to you: (1) WHIz-oFF will not harm any 
floor in any way; (2) WHIz-oFF does a better cleaning job with less 
scrubbing. Here’s still another fact that will save time and labor: 
WHIZz-OFF is an ideal general cleaner for all types of floors, desks, painted 
or enameled walls, woodwork, venetian blinds. 

Guard against P.F.D. (Premature Floor Deterioration)! Keep your 
floors alive—keep them clean—with wHiz-oFF, the modern, safecleaner! 
Executives and Maintenance Supervisers are invited to ask their dis- 
tributor, or write us on their business stationery, for free sample kit 
and laboratory report on causes of P.F.D. R. M. Hollingshead Cor- 
poration, Camden, N. J.; Toronto, Canada. 


WHIZ-OFF AnD WHIZ FLOOR WAX 


PRODUCTS OF 


Be sure to 
get your Free Floor 
Exvert Sample Kit of 
W41Z2-OFF and WHIZ 


On 0 Sc 


FLOOR WAX! 


Lf 


XS J 
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LEADER IN MAINTENANCE CHEMICALS 


investment-grade security yardsticks, By 
last week it had revealed a rise of 43 
basis points since last spring compared 
with only 24 points where the similar 
taxable governments’ barometer was 
concerned and the advance of 14 basis 
points uncovered by prime corporate 
bonds. 

e Opinion Divided—It’s by no means 
certain that this unfavorable trend is a 
temporary phenomenon that has already 
taken its maximum toll. Wall Street is 
sharply divided in its opinion as to at 
just what level municipal bond prices 
can be expected to stabilize. The less 
sanguine, in fact, are keenly awaiting 
the results of voting next week on $800,- 
000,000 of newly proposed G.I.-bonus 
bonds. And if these are authorized 
they expect a further sharp price reces- 
sion in the municipal bond market. 

e History—A potent factor in the war- 
time rise of municipals was their tax- 
exemption status. With income tax 
rates ever mounting, these bonds be- 
came increasingly popular purchases 
not only for investors in the “upper 
brackets” but also for individuals with 
relatively moderate incomes, as well as 
for the commercial banks. 

e Supply Declined—Greatly accentuat- 
ing the attraction-of municipals gener- 
ally was the gradual drop in the amount 
of outstanding tax-exempt bonds during 
the war years. 

Where Treasury bonds are con- 
cerned, this downtrend had its inception 
over a decade ago when the federal 
government decided to withdraw the 
tax immunity formerly accorded to in- 
terest on its own issues. Also, it imme- 
diately embarked on a program calling 
for the retirement as soon as feasible 
of all tax-exempt Treasuries, and by mid- 
1945 only $767,000,000 in the latter 
category were still outstanding, com- 
pared with over $10 billion in 1940 and 
over $17 billion in 1936. ; 
eFar Below Prewar Level—Normal 
municipal financing operations before 
the war used to inject over $1 billion of 
new issues, of which about 75% were 
the result of “new money” borrowing, 
into the market annually. By 1943, 
however, the annual total had dropped 
to around $500,000,000, and refunding 
operations were accounting for over 
50% of such. financing. 

An increase in municipal financing 
has been seen since the war ended, 
but totals have been well under prewar 
figures. States and cities prior to 1946 
had likewise been retiring more bonds 
than they were issuing, and not long 
ago the amount of outstanding munic- 
ipal issues reached its lotvest level in 
many years—only some $16 billion as 
compared with over $20 billion as te- 
cently as 1941. 

The market of late, however, has 
been indicating serious doubts that this 
shortage-factor will much longer be so 
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potent in determining market values. 
Obviously municipalities and __ states 
ngt only must resume their normal fi- 
pancing operations but also must start 
looking for funds with which to repair 
the “neglect” of their facilities necessi- 
tated so long by war conditions. 

e Fewer Buyers—The outlook for more 
normal flow of new municipal issues has 
been vn serious contraction of new 
purchases of such bonds by individuals. 
Accentuating the situation has been 
the concurrent drop in the municipal 
purchases, large up to recently, by the 
commercial banks due to the constant 
demands of the Treasury on them for 
cash with which to pay off maturing 
federal obligations. 

As some Wall Street municipal spe- 
cialists see the picture ahead, soldier- 
bonus issues, plus the need for new 
local improvements, roads, and other 
facilities, may necessitate the offering 
of as much as $2 billion of new state 
and city bonds annually in the early 
postwar years. They say the tax-exemp- 
tion feature also will become less at- 
tractive to potential buyers since minor 


RECORD MOVE 


Under the leadership of president 
Floyd B. Odlum (above), Atlas Corp., 
generally rated the nation’s prime res- 
ervoir of “venture capital” (BW— 
Nov.3’45,p51), tries another. Last 
week, to interests ranging from steel 
to department stores and motorcycles, 
it added a financial one in Jefterson- 
Travis Corp., owner of 100% of Musi- 
craft Records’ capital stock. Jefter- 
son-Travis stockholders voted this 
week to change the corporate name 
to Musicraft Recording Corp. 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED IN 
THIS INCREASINGLY ACTIVE 
AND GROWING MARKET... 
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Middle 
East 


Perhaps you're looking for new business contacts 
. .. sales representatives . . . specific sources of 
supply. Maybe you'll require expert advice on 
exchange regulations, trade conditions, etc., in 
one or more of the Middle Eastern countries. 
Regardless of what your Foreign Trade prob- 
lems may be, you will find Irving's Foreign Trade 
Information Department especially well qualified 
to provide the solutions. Any inquiry you make 
will receive our prompt and careful attention: 


IrnvinG Trust 
 ComPpaANY 


ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK J5, N. Y. 
Member Federal Deposit lasurance Corporation 


MARKETING 


A Prophet With Honor 


Amos Parrish’s semiannual retailing clinics attract top mer- 
chandising executives of department and specialty stores all over 
the country. Showmanship, style forecasts are keys to success. 


Personnel of the United Nations, 

converging this week on New York’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, where many of 
them will be housed during the current 
round in the battle for peace, found 
that glittering hostel devoted largel 
to a harmonious group of business pil- 
grims. ‘They were the 1,100 execu- 
tives attending the fall clinics of Amos 
Parrish, counsel extraordinary to the 
retail trade. 
e Clients—Parrish is a sort of free-lance 
Von Clausewitz who dispenses mer- 
chandising “ge and prophecy to a 
select clientele. His principal adher- 
ents are top executives of independent 
department and specialty stores all over 
the country. He claims at least one 
client in nearly every important city. 
Predictions a | advice absorbed at the 
spring and fall clinics aid his following 
to withstand the onslaughts of the 
chains. 

Esteem in which Parrish is held b 

his partisans was indicated by the 25t 
anniversary dinner which they gave him 
on Friday following the two-day clinics. 
H. V. Kaltenborn expressed the good 
wishes of the faithful while they sipped 
cocktails and absorbed decontrolled vit- 
tles at $40 a plate. 
e Behind the Scenes—Few shoppers 
ever heard of Parrish and fewer sus- 
pect the influence he has had on the 
goods they buy. His semiannual fashion 
clinics are perhaps the most expensive 
shows in all of spendthrift New York. 
Any garment manufacturer in the fever- 
ish environs of Seventh Ave. would be 
delighted to have such top-flight buy- 
ers attend his showing for free. The 
difference is that Parrish’s show, instead 
of merely displaying what manufac- 
turers are offering, tells the retailer 
what items in all the menageries of ex- 
perimental styles the American woman 
is going to buy. 

For this service a representative of 
a store pays $425 for a single clinic. 
(Cost to a group of twelve is $1,675.) 
The event is held at the Waldorf be- 
cause it is the only hotel with a ball- 
room big enough and impressive enough 
to take care of the crowd. 

e Executives, Too—Companion piece 
to the fashion clinic is the executive 
clinic held at the same time. It deals 
with management problems as distinct 


72 


from those of merchandising, and must 
be paid for separately at the same $425 
minimum. Formerly only retail execu- 
tives were admitted but this year Par- 
trish relented and allowed manufactur- 
ers to attend. 

Rival merchandise experts admit that 

Parrish stages his clinics with a maxi- 
mum of showmanship and a minimum 
of double talk. His forecasts shun gen- 
eralities. When he leaps off into space 
with a style revelation, he scorns such 
phrases as “on the other hand” and 
similar hedging devices of the typical 
predicter. After the clinic the sub- 
scriber receives “follow-thrus” pertain- 
ing to special situations. But this serv- 
ice lasts only for the six months after 
each clinic. 
e Classroom Atmosphere—The | short 
and stocky figure of Parrish presides 
like a benign but disciplinary angel over 
the dispensations of wisdom. At the 
main sessions of the clinics there is no 
smoking and no talking. 

Questions from the floor are taboo. 
Parrish and his staff tell ’em and they 


Using hard basic facts instead of a 
crystal ball, Amos Parrish (above) pre- 
dicts what American women will buy. 


have to put their questions later. But 
the instruction is anything but stodgy. A 
shrewd sense of entertainment enables 
Parrish to put over his morals in 
sketches that range from the amusing 
to the downright hilarious. 

e Charade—Thus in one clinie he 
wanted to dramatize the dangerthat 
store executives may mistake artificial 
wartime records as proof of their own 
enius. Failing in a search for a per- 
orming seal, he had a _ reasonable 
facsimile thereof tailored from pelts 
to fit a professional contortionist. At 
the clinic Parrish discoursed on the 
folly of auto-adoration. Then the cur- 
tains parted disclosing the imitation 
seal on a pedestal. The apparition 
clapped its flippers with fervor. As the 
curtains closed, Parrish said: 

“Now we've had enough self- 

applause for six months. Let’s get down 
tc the realities.” 
e Successful Forecaster—Key to Par- 
rish’s progress is his high batting av- 
erage in foretelling consumer trends, 
especially the acceptance of new fash- 
ions. Six months from now, will women 
buy hats that look like a Schrafft’s 
salad or those that look like bean bas- 
kets? Will they go for bustles? If so 
will they want them behind, before, 
or to one side? 

Garment makers who have gone 
broke on fantastic designs consider 
pores in this field as hazardous as 

guring a three-horse parlay half a 
year ahead of race day. Parrish per- 
forms such feats with no assistance 
from crystal balls or ectoplasmic men- 
tors. He investigates to see what ap- 
peals to women, then reduces his find- 
ings to logical conclusions. 

e Research Technique—Among his staff 
of 100 are smart girls who study women 
on the street, watch store windows, 
analyze advertisements. They sample 
the everyday parade to see how many 
wear black shoes vs. tan, suits vs. 
dresses, blues vs. reds. 

Some years back, retailers were ask- 

ing frantically whether they ought to 
stock women’s sports knickers which 
had reared an ugly head in the trade. 
Parrish’s minions called the golf pros 
at all the swank clubs in the New York 
area. Thereafter he could assure his cli- 
ents: “Knickers a flop. Don’t go for 
them.” 
e Bullseye—During similar agitation 
over ‘whether women were going for 
short or long skirts, clockers found 
shorter lengths on swank 57th St., no 
change on 14th and other plebeian 
arteries. Parrish hit the bullseye with 
a prediction of compromise—skirts 
shorter by an inch or two. 

Notwithstanding the importance of 
his forecasts, Parrish considers himself 
primarily a dispenser of ideas. In addi- 
tion. to his clinics and his follow- 
through, he handles special research as- 
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N o matter what’s around the bend 


in rail transportation the are ready! 


You can expect new advances and developments 
in rail transportation as a matter of course... 
for the whole history of railroading in this 
country has been one of improvement and 
progress. Just think back to what transporta- 
tion was when you first stood and watched the 
' trains go by, compare it with the sleek stream- 
liners and fleet freights of today ... and there’s 
your proof. 


In all this development, the first requirement 
has always been safety, so each new develop- 
ment has called for something new in brakes. 
Westinghouse Air Brake engineers, working 
clesely with the railroad men who are planning 
for tomorrow, keep air brake progress in con- 
tinuous step with transportation progress. 
Your safety tomorrow, like your safety today, 
will be assured by the best in brakes. 


Keke Keke KKK KKK 


This year marks the 100th 
anniversary of the birth of 
George Westinghouse. Of his 
many inventions none has 
contributed more to man- 
kind’s safety and welfare than 
the brake that bears his name. 
Brakes are basic to railroad 
progress. 
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Standard 
Tank Truck 


The same skills that produce standard Colson 
materials-handling equipment are adapted to the 
design and manufacture of special devices for 


every type of industry. 


Are you interested in saving time and money by 


doing a better materials-handling job? Call on the 


Colson Special Equipment Service. We are quali- 
fied to study your problem, make specific recom- 
mendations, submit designs, and manufacture the 


equipment you need. Write today for detailed in- Special Hopper-Type 
Truck Designed for 
use in the Chemical 
Industry. 


formation on this complete service. 


ELYRIA OHIO 
CASTERS + INDUSTRIAL TRU f { Ls MS « | JACK SYSTE - BICYCLES + CHILDREN'S VEHICLES 
WHEEL CHAIRS + WHEEL STRET( a ALATORS + TRAY TRUCKS + DISH TRUCKS + INSTRUMENT TABLES 
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. Thus, in advertising an easy c 


signments, advises on modernization 
and profitable display arrangement, 
operates an advertising agency. 

e Newspaperman—Born 54 years ago in 
Cleveland, Parrish began as a news- 
paperman, and his technique is founded 
on good reporting. Covering a style 
show in 1916, he was appalled when 
a garment. maker confessed that he 
made up his line without knowing 
whether women would buy the designs 
or not. Parrish left the newspaper 
business, went into department store 
advertising and merchandising. In 
1921 he established Amos Parrish & 
Co. in New York. 

He points out that emotions and not 
logic control buying. Therefore he be- 
lieves in selling the pleasure of ownin 
a thing rather than the thing itself. 

air, he 


would expatiate on the comfort of sit- 
ting in it rather than on details of 
framing and upholstery. 

e Namesake—Like Amos, the ancient 
prophet of Israel, Amos Parrish submits 


FOR EXPANSION 


To help put across a big expansion 
program, Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., has chosen as its new 
president <Australian-born C. Scott 
Fletcher (above). Executive director 
of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment and former general sales 
manager of the Studebaker Corp., 
Fletcher succeeds E. H. Powell, now 
chairman of the board. Bolstered by 
results obtained in educating service 
recruits through movies, the company 
plans to double film output—for use 
in schools, community groups, and 


industry—to about 50 a year. 
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Symbol of Security 


@ Even in the time of the ancient Greeks, the Rock of Gibraltar 
was associated in men’s minds with strength, security and im- 
pregnable protection. So it was a natural thing that this great 
rock should come to symbolize, centuries later, the company 
founded in strength and security and dedicated to providing 
financial protection for family life. 

The Prudential conducts its business in such a way as to 
provide life insurance at the lowest possible cost consistent 
with safety and security. Prudential policies have continually 
been modernized, to fit changing needs and circumstances. 
Over 23 million persons own Prudential life insurance, providing 
over 25 billion dollars in financial protection. And more than 
22,000 Prudential representatives de- 
vote their special knowledge and ex- 
perience to helping people with their 
life insurance planning. 

Yes, The Prudential has the strength 
of Gibraltar, and exists primarily to 
provide financial protection which is 
safe and sure. The Prudential Insur- 
ance Company of America, Newark, 
New Jersey. 


THE 
PRUDENTIAL 
HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 
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he’s loading a freight car 


The Erie has analyzed hundreds 
of loading problems . . . made 
suggestions which have prevented 
damage ... saved time and money 
for shippers. 


Solving loading problems on the 
drawing board is one of the ways 
Erie helps shippers plan safe trans- 
portation for their products. 


On particularly difficult loads, Erie 
experts design packing, blocking 
and bracing methods to solve the 
problem. 


This and other Erie services to 
assure safe, dependable freight 
transportation are available to you 
through any Erie Representative. 


Erie Railroad 


a 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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his forthngnt visions to paper where 
they can be duly checked. But unlike 
the original Amos, who specialized in 
gloom and dismay, the modern name- 
sake is a happy soul. 

During the war, when many analyti- 
cal rivals were warning retailers of dire 
declines, Parrish foresaw the steady rise 
of department store sales. He says the 
trend will continue through this win- 
ter. “Domestic strikes and interna- 
tional unrest” avail little against the 
fact that Americans still have money; 
in the pocket of an American, cash sets 
up a spontaneous combustion. 

“They'll keep on spending it,” the 
seer announces cheerfully. 


REDUCING RECORD DAMAGE 


Damage to phonograph records, par- 
ticularly at the hands of teen-age shop- 
pers, has long been a serious problem 
for dealers. Using this as a sales lever, 
Zenith Radio Corp. is rolling up extra 
volume by selling to music shops a new 
record demonstrator equipped with its 
Cobra Tone-Arm. 

Zenith developed the arm primarily 
for use in its home radio-phonograph 
sets. It has no needle and no crystal 
pick-up, but takes up the sound im- 
pulses through a flat filament terminat- 
ing in a point which floats freely in the 
record groove. The filament moves in 
the field of a tiny coil, which is part of 
a radio circuit built into the set, and is 
contained in a replaceable cartridge unit. 

Zenith declares that the filament in- 
flicts less wear on the platters than does 
the traditional needle-type arm, and 
that even dropping it on the record does 
not crack the disk. 

More than 5,000 dealers are reported 
to have ordered demonstrators to re- 
place older equipment. The demonstra- 
tor tone arm is the same as that on the 
radio-phonograph, except that the car- 
tridge is locked in to make it impossible 
to remove without a special tool, 


WESTERN RETAILERS UNITE 


Retailers’ associations in the west- 
ern states have organized a Western Re- 
tailers Council to carry the ball for them 
in trade relations with eastern markets 
and suppliers, and with state and federal 
governments. 

The council describes itself not as a 
rebellion (against two national retail 
organizations, American Retail Federa- 
tion and National Retail Dry Goods 
Assn.), but a recognition of the need 
of doing a job heretofore overlooked. 
Without intending any criticism of 
government officials, or A.R.F. and 
N.R.D.G.A. officials, it asserts that 
Washington tends to make regulations 
that do not fit western conditions, and 
that westerners do not carry enough 
weight in the national organization. 
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To help you select—quickly—the exact property 
you want the War Assets Administration has issued 
a catalog called the PLANT-FINDER .. . a printed 
listing of Government-owned facilities which have 
been (or may be) declared surplus for your pur- 


MODERNIZE your facilities 


ADD a new process 
RELOCATE your business 


START a new enterprise 


chase or lease. — 


In this PLANT=FINDER you will see (as of the publ'- 


2. 


To make your use of this catalog easier, the 


oidien weak: PLANT-FINDER is fully indexed: 


Basic information (size, location, use and physical (a) By alphabetical listing of the wartime lessee; 
equipment) about every Government-owned plant; 
(b) By classes of products, or functions performed; 
Notations earmarking particular plants on which more 
elaborate details are. available through descriptive (c) By floor areas of buildings; and 
brochures; and 
. (d) By geographical locations. 
Information as to which plants are available for dis- 
posal now . . . which plants, while now leased, are : 
available for future sale . . . which plants have had Write, phone or call at your nearest War 
their machinery and other equipment removed, leav- Assets Administration office today for your 
ing only the land and buildings for sale or lease. PLANT-FINDER. 


War ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Offices located at: ATLANTA + BALTIMORE - BIRMINGHAM + BOSTON - CHARLOTTE - CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 181-2 
DALLAS + DENVER ~ DETROIT - HELENA + HOUSTON + JACKSONVILLE + KANSAS CITY, MO. 
LITTLE ROCK + LOS ANGELES - LOUISVILLE - MINNEAPOLIS » NASHVILLE - NEW ORLEANS + NEW YORK 
OMAHA «+ PHILADELPHIA - PORTLAND, ORE. » RICHMOND « ST. LOUIS + SALT LAKE CITY » SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE « SPOKANE + TULSA 
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(MAGNI||ASTIC ) 
division of 


COOK ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Chicago 14, lilinois 


A Sweet-Scented Success 
On its 20th anniversary, Prince Matchabelli, Inc., reports 


sales 250% higher than three years ago. Much of the credit is due © 
to policy of u grading distribution and broadening the line. 


Back in the lean, early 1920’s a royal 
refugee from the Caucasus, Georges 
Matchabelli, set up the Rouge et Noir 
antique shop on New York’s Madison 
Avenue. Among his wares were  per- 
fumes blended to suit the customer’s 
personality. As antiques faltered and 
perfumes flourished, Matchabelli, a 
Georgian prince, turned parfumeur. 

e Twin Celebration—This week the 
business that he founded, Prince 
Matchabelli, Inc., now a subsidiary of 
Vick Chemical Co.; reached its 20th 
anniversary. To celebrate the event, it 
opened a new and swanky salesroom in 

e lofty-ceilinged Fifth Avenue prem- 
ises recently vacated by a branch of the 
Manufacturers Trust Co., and intro- 
duced its first new perfume in four 
years, Crown Jewel. 

Crown Jewel will be manufactured in 
France, packaged in Matchabelli’s new 
Bloomfield (N. J.) plant, where other 
Matchabelli products are made, bottled 


in a block of transparent lucite to give 
it a “frozen-in-ice” look. It will retail 
for $25 an oz. : 
e Financial Success—The cosmetic busi- | 
ness is one in which sales figures are 
seldom betrayed. Nevertheless there 
are two recent indications that Prince 
Matchabelli has sound financial reasons, 
also, for celebrating. 

Its president, Norman F. Dahl, has | 
just announced that the company’s sales 
in its fiscal year ended June 30 were 
250% higher than in fiscal 1942-43, 
And Vick Chemical Co.’s annual re- 
= released last month, attributed 

ick’s increases in sales and earnings 
partly to “substantially increased sales 
achieved by those subsidiaries engaged 
in the toilet goods industry.” That in- 
cludes Alfred D. McKelvey, maker of 
Seaforth men’s toiletries, and The Soft- 
skin Co., as well as Matchabelli. 

e New Policy—Dahl is the first to admit 
that much of this increase is due to 


i rs 


UATE 
BER AEA REALE OBESE 


At 511 Fifth Avenue, New York, tellers’ cages of the Manufacturers Trust Co. 
have given way to lush furnishings of Matchabelli’s new Crown Room. Recon- 
version cost: over $100,000. Its elegance is deceptively practical—the carpet, 
for example, is laid in squares so that worn spots can be replaced. Matchabelli 
not only will use it as a salesroom to impress the trade, but will lend it for 
publicity-valuable events such as fashion shows and women’s club meetings. 
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that describes the films and 
tells you where to get them 


N THIS NEW BOOK you'll find answers for 

almost every kind of training problem you’re 
likely to meet. Industyy by industry, it lists the 
wealth of excellent training films riow available 
through government bureaus, film distributors, 
and industrial concerns. 


It gives you a clear, brief description of each 
film. It tells you where to get them, which ones 
are free, which ones you can rent or buy and 

or how much. 


There are films on basic principles of aviation 
electronics, refrigeration, and many other in- 
dustries. There are films to demonstrate and 
teach special skills . . . tool dressing, two-diameter 
lathe turning, machining of laminated plastics, 
precision measurement, and hundreds of others. 


When you look over this book you'll be 
amazed how easy and economical it is, even for 
a small shop, to use today’s best training mate- 
rials. Write for ““The Index of Training Films” 
now. It’s free, of course. 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Training Films 


.. another important function of photography 


pu of the finest 
Bemdustrial Training 
Films 


For your 
FREE copy, 
mail 

coupon / 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Please send me ‘“The Index of Training Films.’ 


Name 


Company 


Street 


City 


State 


odak 


“It is not the finding of a thing, but the making something out of it after it is found, that is of consequence” 


—JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 


_ ee 


Why some things get better all the time 


TAKE THE MODERN ELECTRIC LIGHT BULB, for ex- 
ample. Its parts were born in heat as high as 6,000° F. 
... incold as low as 300° below zero . . . under crush- 
ing pressure as great as 3,000 pounds per square inch. 
Only in these extremes of heat, cold and pressure 
did nature yield the metal tungsten for the shining 
filament . . . argon, the colorless gas that fills the bulb 
...and the plastic that permanently seals the glass 
tes to the metal stem. And it is because 

eS of such materials that light bulbs 
today are better than ever before. 
The steady improvement of the 
electric light bulb is another in- 
stance of history repeating itself. For man has always 
had to have better materials before he could make 


better things. 


Producing better materials for the use of industry 
and the benefit of mankind is the work of Union 
Carbide. 

Basic knowledge and persistent research are re- 
quired, particularly in the fields of science and en- 
gineering. Working with extremes of heat and cold, 
and with vacuums and great pressures, Units of UCC 
now separate or combine nearly one-half of the many 


elements of the earth. 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 
UCC) 


Products of Divisions and Units include— 
CHEMICALS + 


UNION CARBIDE 


ALLOYS AND METALS ° 
ELECTRODES, CARBONS, AND BATTERIES 


PLASTICS 


INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE 


ON 


_ (BW—Aug.24'46,p68). 


high consumer purchasing power, and 
the lack of durable goods to absorb it 
But the rest 
can be credited to a two-fold policy 
dating from Vick’s acquisition of 
Matchabelli in 1941—upgrading the 
distributive system and broadening the 
line. 

This tends to make the whole opera- 
tion more flexible: When consumer buy- 
ing power is low, the company can push 
low-priced products; when it’s high and 


costs are also high, as at present, they 
' can concentrate on top-priced items 
_ that have wider profit —— 


This trend is not exclusive with 


» Matchabelli. Most high-fashion cos- 


metic houses have recently been follow- 
ing the same pattern. (By contrast, the 
policy of lower-priced houses, _ like 
Pond’s Extract Co. and John H. Wood- 
bury, Inc., is to sell by making their 


_ products available everywhere.) 


e Upgrading—In 1941 there were 5,000 
Prince Matchabelli dealers, now there 
are only 2,000. Of these, "700 are de- 
partment stores or specialty shops—a 
proportion which Dahl considers favor- 
ably high. Unlike Coty, Inc., which 
recently startled the trade by establish- 
ing certain minimum inventory and 
display requirements for dealers (BW— 
Apr.27’46,p85), Prince Matchabelli’s 
upgrading policy is in terms of confin- 
ing its distribution to dealers “who 
show a complete interest” in its prod- 
ucts. 

That, of course, involves adequate 


eS ee 


Norman F. Dahl, president of Prince 
Matchabelli, Inc., learned his trade 
via Scott & Bowen (Scott's Emul- 
sion), Elizabeth Arden, and Lehn & 
Fink. His merchandising formula: a 
wide range of products in such glam- 
orous packages that even a $2 item is 
a gift to flatter the receiver. 
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A compact motor, porticularly suil- 
able for computing machines and 
other types of motor-driven office 
equipment. 


Light-weight universal motor with 
efficient spur gear speed reducer. 


This motor is particularly well suited 
for industrial vacuum cleaners, agi- 
tators, sirens, colloid mills and 
similar applications. 


RLY 
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Special application . . . high 
efficiency...exacting manufac- 
ture are the three advantages 
offered by Lamb Electric 
motors that are basically im- 
portant in obtaining a high 
standard of product perform- 
ance. It is because of these 
important advantages thut 
Lamb Electric Motors are 
going into more and more of 
America’s finest products. 


THE LAMB ELECTRIC CO, 
KENT, OHIO 


Lamb Clechic 


SPECIAL APPLICATION 
FRACTIONAL HORSEPOWER mri 


SA ONLY 20 MIN. 
CLAMPING TIME 


for joint assembly operations 
that normally require 
6 to 8 hours. 


WOOD-LOK* Glue will shorten 
your assembly lines ... free working 
floor space ... speed production. It is 
the only type of resin wood glue that 
can be handled and machined after a 
clamping time of 20 to 30 minutes. It 
sets with a speed comparable with 
hot animal glue. 

WOOD-LOK* is a cold run, liquid 
glue — ready for use! Nothing has to 
be added, soaked or heated. Its char- 
acteristics never change. It permits 
continuous production — with no time 
lost to mix fresh glue or replace con- 
stantly hardening glue. 


WOOD-LOK* glues are specifically 
blended to suit your job. Their colors 
range from uniformly controlled pure 
white — which dries colorless and 
leaves no glue line — to darker shades 
for special uses. 


WOOD-LOK* Glue was designed 
for Joint Assembly Operations where 
limited clamping time or rub joints 
are necessary to speed production. Or 
where an economically applied, fast 
setting durable bond is required for 
wood working. 


For complete information address: 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16; 
3641 So. Washtenaw Ave., Chicago 
32; 735 Battery St., San Francisco 11; 
and other principal cities. In Canada: 
Meredith, Simmons & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. In England: National Ad- 
hesives, Ltd.,.Slough. (*Reg. applied for) 


EVERY TYPE OF ADHESIVE FOR EVERY INDUSTRIAL USE 
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counter space, a counter girl, window 
displays, advertising—all the trappings 
of successful cosmetic retailing. Like 
other cosmetic houses, Prince Matcha- 
belli cooperates with certain of its deal- 
ers in employing the now-controversial 
cosmetic demonstrators (BW-—Jan.5 
"46,p77). 

e New Products—As part of this upgrad- 
ing program the Matchabelli line was 
broadened to give the selected dealers 
more to sell, An outstanding example 
is lilac-scented Duchess of York, one 
of the prince’s original perfumes and a 
perennial best-seller. (“Nobody dislikes 
lilac,” explains Dahl.) From perfume 
only, at $12.50 an oz., the series was 
expanded to include toilet water, 
cologne, dusting powder, soap, sachets, 
face powder, lipstick, rouge, foundation 
cream, eye shadow, mascara, and talcum 
powder. 

Not all Matchabelli perfumes have 
enjoyed such expansion, of course, and 
not all of the 250 Matchabelli products 
originated from a perfume (the Abano 
line, for example, was developed from 
a bath oil). Retail prices range from 
$50 down to $2. 

e Advertising Program—Lest this mass 


| market tarnish the glamour of its high 


priced perfumes, the company spends 
over $1,000,000 a year to cherish pub- 
licly the legend of Prince Matchabelli 
(who died in 1935) and spotlight his 
crown-shaped bottle. 

This budget is divided among 
national advertising in class magazines, 
cooperative newspaper advertising with 
dealers, and the Stradivari Orchestra 
radio network program on Sunday 
afternoons, on which the instruments 
are genuine Strads. 


Macy Prepares 


Preparing for possible future 
contingencies, R. H. Macy & Co. 
has completed arrangements for a 
$20,000,000 two-year revolving 
credit with Manhattan’s Bankers 
Trust Co., National City Bank, 
Bank of New York, Bank of Man- 
hattan, and Irving Trust Co. 

e Under the agreement Macy is 
called to pay a standby charge for 
any unused part of the credit, and 
at the end of two years it has the 
option of converting any part of 
the $20,000,000 credit into a five- 
year term loan. 

e In case any term loan is in- 
curred, Macy must pay off 5% 
of the latter semiannually, and 
also retire 50% of any such obli- 
gation outstanding at the expira- 
tion of five years. The agreement 
also permits Macy to anticipate 
any term loans before their due 
date. 
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GOVERNMENT 
OWNED 


SURPLUS PLANTS 


LOCATION: Approx. 7% acres on Dietz Road at 


Griswold Street Extension in Howland Town- 
a: (Suburban _—— Trumbull County, 
tn) 


TRANSPORTATION: Siding into Factory Building 
connects with Pennsylvania RR. Both the Erie 
and Baltimore & Ohio available by truck. Ship- 
ment through nearby Cleveland to Great Lakes 
ports. Excellent truck terminals are available. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Airport 10 miles distant. 


BUILDINGS: There are some 16 buildings and 
structures on the site which are attached or ad- 
jacent to a like number of buildings and struc- 
tures on the lessee’s property. These units are: 


#1 FACTORY BUILDING, 8,100 sq. ft. 
MACHINE SHOP, 15,600 sq. ft. 
FABRICATING SHOP “A”, 13,000 sq. f. 
RAILROAD SIDING BLDG., 4,800 sq. ft. 
FABRICATING SHOP “B", 12,900 sq. ft. 
FABRICATING SHOP “C”, 4,800 sq. ft. 
STORAGE BLDG., 4,600 sq. ft. 

BOILER HOUSE, 1,100 sq. ft. 

GUARD HOUSE, 500 sq. ft. 
ADMINISTRATION BLDG., 5,700 sq. ft. 
SEWAGE DISPOSAL PLANT, 400 sq. ft. 
ACETYLENE BLDG., 900 sq. ft. 

#27 GARAGE, 2,600 sq. ft. 

#29-A FUEL OIL STORAGE, 100 sq. ft. 


#2 
#3 
#3-A 
#4 
$+ 
$o-A 
#12 
#13 
#14 
#16 
#17 


CONSTRUCTION: The main buildings are of stand- 
ard mill type construction, steel frame on con- 
crete foundation, concrete block walls, steel 

sash, protected metal siding, built-up roof on 

precast slab. Administration Bldg. is one story 


anutacturing SAC 


in WARREN, OHIO 


tor SALE or LEASE 


Warren, Ohio 

American Welding and Manufacturing Co. 
(Plancor 250) 

This plant, additions made to existing facill- 
ties of the former lessee, was constructed for 
the manufacture of machine parts for tanks 
and miscellaneous metal products. 


and basement, brick walls, steel sash and built- 
up roofing. Miscellaneous buildings are of frame, 
brick and concrete block construction. 


UTILITIES: Sanitary sewage disposal system drains 
into nearby creek. Other utilities furnished by 
local companies. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION: Boiler House con- 
tains 2 low pressure, coal stoker fired, steam 
boilers. Unit heaters in Factory Sections. In the 
Office Building there is a gas fired steam boiler, 
convector type radiators. Forced ventilation in 
all toilet rooms and in Office Building. 


Write or call for illustrated brochure 


If you can qualify as a “‘small business”, you 
will find that a high priority is available for 
your purchase of this facility through the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation. Our re- 
gional offices will advise you how to obtain 
this priority certification. 

Final written proposals for purchase or 
lease of Plancor 250, American Welding and 
Manufacturing Company, Warren, Ohio, will 
be received by the War Assets Administration 
at 1300 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, 
until 4 P. M., E.S.T., December 18, 1946 at 
which time and place proposals will be pub- 
licly opened and read. Specifications for the 
content of these proposals may be obtained 
from any War Assets Administration Regional 
Office. Use of lessee’s name is for identifica- 
tion only and has no connection with lessee’s 
own facilities. 


Address all inquiries and proposals to: 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


OFFICE OF REAL PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Corner of Euclid Avenue & East 13th Street 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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A Second-Round Solution 


District 50 drops campaign at Dow Chemical for 20¢ hourly 
increase in return for six years of retroactive portal-to-portal pay. 
Formula may set a pattern for settling other new wage demands. 


A new formula for meeting second- 
round wage demands has been quietly 
evolved in Midland, Mich. If widely 
enough applied, it may eliminate the 
threat of serious strikes without sharply 
boosting hourly rates. 

In negotiations between Dow Chem- 

ical Co. and District 50 of the United 
Mine Workers (A.F.L.), raises are large- 
ly bypassed. In compensation the com- 
pany grants retroactive and forward 
portal-to-portal pay, thus meeting the 
requirements set out by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in the Mt. Clemens Pot- 
tery Co. case (BW —Oct.19’46,p86). 
e Hiring Rate Boosted—Dow will pay 
retroactive portal-to-portal time back to 
Sept. 9, 1940. This date was chosen be- 
cause Michigan’s statute of limitations 
runs for six years, and Sept. 9, 1946, 
marked the start of the recent wage 
negotiations between the company and 
the U.M.W. 

In addition to this award, Dow raised 
its minimum hiring rates from 90¢ to 
$1.04. There was, however, no general 
increase. The union’s demand for a 20¢ 
general advance throughout the factory 
was dropped in return for the other con- 
cessions. The advance in starting rates, 
of course, affects comparatively few 
workers; estimates are that the average 
plant pay has exceeded $1.12 per hour. 
e Instalment Payments—The retroactive 
award is expected to total $3,970,000. 
It will be paid to 5,500 present em- 
ployees and an estimated 5,500 others 
no longer on payrolls. 

Twenty percent of the sums due will 

be paid before Christmas, 40% in 
March and 40% in May. Company 
people said the reason for this division 
was largely the amount of time required 
to figure the money due. Some opinion 
was that the company could recover at 
least part of this outlay in claims for tax 
rebates. And from the union point of 
view, it is desirable that lump sum pay- 
ments in lieu of wage increases be 
spread over a long period. 
e Pay for Walking—Payment will be 
made for walking time from the clock 
room to the shop lockers of the shops, 
and for clothing change time. ‘Time for 
showers, where necessitated by safety 
requirements of various chemical plant 
operations, will still be allowed. 

Some estimates are that as much as 
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30 minutes per shift might be compen- 
sated under the portal-to-portal prin- 
ciple, covering workers in plants far 
from the clock room, doing jobs requir- 
ing special clothing. 

. Leder to Other Bemands—The nego- 
tiation was the second over wages at 
Dow since V-J Day. In September, 
1945, the company granted a blanket 
15% increase. Under the terms of the 
contract drawn then, running to June 
2, 1947, wages were frozen except for 
one reopening, permissible if the cost of 
living advanced materially. 

The 20¢ demand of the U.M.W.,, 
first one manifested by the John Lewis 
union in a major negotiation, might 
also provide some index as to forth- 
coming mine worker demands. That it 
is a fairly firm goal might be construed 
from the retroactive award average of 


about $360 per man—equivalent to the 
20¢ raise for 1,800 hours of work, close 
to a full year’s 40-hour operations. 

© Room Enough—It was obvious to the 
company that the union could collect 
portal-to-portal pay for its members 
by going to court, if necessary, under 
the precedent set in the Mt. Clemens 
case. But it was equally obvious that 
the advantages of a quick, amicable 
payment appealed so much more to the 
U.M.W. than a 2- or 3-year court bat- 
tle that the 20¢ pay demand was readily 
sidetracked. Room for arranging such 
a quid pro quo was enough room for 
bargaining away the threat inherent 
in a determined second-round wage- 
increase demand. 


WORKERS IMPORTED AGAIN 


Continuing labor shortages, particu- 
larly in skilled and low-pay classifica- 
tions, have led to a small-scale resump- 
tion of the importitig ®f workers from 
outside the continental United States, 
a wartime practice virtually abandoned 
last year (BW—Sep.8’45,p102). 

Use of Puerto Rican workers to easc 
the critical shortage of foundry labor 
brought a strong protest recently from 
A.F.L. unions in the Chicago area. 

Last week C.I.O. sugar workers in 
New Orleans refineries protested to the 
U.S. Immigration Service against bring- 


THE A.F:L. LISTENS TO BOTH SIDES 


The politically conservative A.F.L., through its president William Green 
(center), was host on its weekly quarter-hour over the ABC network to two 
claimants for labor’s support in next week’s election. Robert E. Hannegan 
(left) and Carroll Reece (right), chairmen, respectively, of the Democratic and 
Republican national committees, testified to the importance of the federa- 
tion’s vote by agreeing to their only joint campaign appearance for the A.F.L. 
program. Green’s new use of the contributed radio time to discuss domestic 
and economic issues was in line with the A.F.L.’s recently enunciated plan 
(BW —Sep.21’46,p93) to increase political activities on a nonpartisan basis. 
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ing in sugar boilers—skilled workers— 


from Cuba to fill seasonal vacancies in 


“Louisiana. 


C.1.O. leaders offered, however, to 
withdraw opposition this year if steps 
are taken immediately to train Louisiana 
workers for skilled jobs in next season’s 
sugar grinding. 

Meanwhile, one program for im- 
porting workers apparently was unop- 

osed. To satisfy the clamor of Chicago 

Suschabdiens for domestic help, still in 
short supply (BW—Jul.20°46,p101), an 
employment agency is flying in Puerto 
Rican maids, housemen, and couples to 
prearranged jobs. The women will re- 
ceive $60 a month, plus room and 
board; men $70 a month and their 
keep. Under the arrangement, pro- 
spective employers pay $210 transporta- 
tion costs, of which half is to be repaid 
by workers through wage deductions. 


Beer War Looms 


A-F.L. Teamsters’ ban on 
breweries operating underC.l.O. 
contracts may involve many of 
nation’s largest unions. 


A long-fermenting _jurisdictional 
struggle between A.F.L.’s tough Team- 
sters Union and the small but deter- 
mined C.I.O. United Brewery Workers 
approached a showdown this week in 
Pennsylvania. The result might be_a 
“beer war” that could stir up as much 
violence across the nation as accom- 
—_ the movement of beer in prohi- 
ition days. 
¢ Boycott Threat—What is now a con- 
test for relatively few workers—those 
employed on beer trucks—may develop 
into a full-scale battle between A.F.L. 
and..C.1.0., involving many of their 
stfongest unions in industries far re- 
moved from brewing. 

First major repercussion was felt as 
the A.F.L. teamsters scheduled a boy- 
cott of railroad shipments into Pitts- 
burgh, in retaliation against railroad 
refusal to halt coal deliveries to C.1.0.- 
contract breweries. Under the boycott 
order, teamsters will not pick up or 
transport any products—including food 
-transported into the city by rail. 
¢ Change of Allegiance—The feud be- 
tween the teamsters and brewery work- 
ers originally reached a boiling point six 


years ago when the latter withdrew 


from A.F.L. rather than comply with 
an order to surrender truck drivers to 
the teamsters’ union. Dormant during 
the war, the struggle grew heated again 
last year. The teamsters not only were 
signing up beer truck drivers but also 
Were pressing for contracts covering all 
brewery workers. 

Unable to counteract growing pres- 
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Introducing 
a new product? 


Do it better... faster...with 
RCA Sound Film Projectors 


If you’re planning to market a new 
product, chances are you'll have to 
start a sales training program from 
scratch. For old-timers and rookies 
alike need expert basic training. 


By far the easiest and quickest way 
to brief your staff on a new line is to 
dramatize its sales story with RCA 
Sound Film Projectors. With sound 
movies, sales and engineering ex- 
perts can demonstrate through sight 
and sound the best features of your 


‘new product... and share firsthand 


their specialized knowledge ‘with 


your entire field selling staff. 


Not only your salesmen, but those 
of your distributors and dealers as 
well, can be taught the most skillful 
way to present and sell your new 
product in this way. 


By capturing both visual and aural 
attention, sound movies enable audi- 
ences to learn more and remember 
longer. In fact, it has been shown 


that personnel trained with sound 
film learn as much as 40% faster, re- 
tain as much as 30% more, than groups 
taught by ordinary methods. 


RCA’s 16mm Sound Film Projector 
—with its brilliant illumination and 
true sound reproduction—can make 
your training program easier, faster, 
much more effective. It is simple to 
operate, easy to maintain. 


For additional information, write 
Dept. 21-K, 16mm Projectors, 
Radio Corporation of America, 
Camden, N. J. 


16mm MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


SNGINEERING PRODUCTS DIVISION, CAMDEN, Ht. J. 


Georgia Community Refrigeration 
Center Makes Remarkable Growth 


The City Ice Company of Gainesville started in 1929 
with a 20-ton ice plant. Today it provides complete re- 
frigeration services and operates 8 additional plants 
throughout Georgia, all being developed into Com- 
munity Refrigeration Centers. 

The original plant now makes 72 tons of ice daily; 
rents 1675 lockers; provides food processing and pork 
curing; operates extensive cold storages; quick-freezes up 
to 30,000 Ib. of poultry per day; ices railroad cars and 
trucks; and sells refrigerators and appliances. The first 
Frick machine is still in continuous operation, six more have 
been added in this plant, and 15 more in the other plants. 

What could a similar Community Refrigeration Center 
do for YOUR area? The nearest Frick Branch Office will 
supply details, or write 


Typical Aisle in Locker Room, 
which has 1675 Compartments 


Labor-Saving Equipment Har. 
vests Hoar’ lee ‘Cone at Once 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


ox 


She 


Frick | 
Machines 
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WAYNESBORO, PENNA. 


STREAMLINE INVENTORY-TAKING 
IN YOUR PLANT 70 tin nee t 


given in this new book 


| p— practical guide brings you de- 
tails of a proven plan for speeding 
up industrial inventory-taking and for 
getting results that are both complete 
and accurate. Step by step it shows 
you the procedures to be followed and the considerations 
to be weighed in preparing for, and carrying out, a 
physical inventory. Written plainly, the book provides 
clear-cut help for tackling problems pertaining to all 
types of inventories in all types of businesses. 


ou HOW TO TAKE 


Out 


159 pages of 
complete step by step help 


1—The Nature of the Inven- 
tory-planning Job 

2—Physical Preparation for 
the Inventory 

3—Pianning the 
taking Procedures 
Organization 

4—Preparation of Procedural 
Instructions 

5—Inventory Forms and Sup- 
plies 


Inventory- 
and 


6—Selection, Training, and 
Utilization of Inventory 
Personnel : 
By Richard F. Neuschel, Formerly General Procedures Supervisor, ee of the In- 


and Harry T. Johnson, Chief Auditor, Sperry Gyroscope Co., Inc, 


Appendix: Manual of Instruc- 
159 pages, 6 x 9, illustrated with specimen forms, $2.00 


tions for Taking Year-end 
Inventory 


Look it over 10 DAYS FREE—mail coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42 St., NYC 18 
Seng me Neuschel and Johnson—How to Take 
Physical Inventory for 10 days’ examination on ap- 
proval. In 10 days I will send $2.00 plus few cents 
postage or return book postpaid. (We pay postage 
on cash orders.) 


HIS new book supplies practical information on 

the principles and techniques for planning and 
taking a physical inventory—from a broad dis- 
cussion of preliminary preparations—to specific 
instructions for summarizing collected data. 
Based on a system which has successfully met 
the test of use in a multiple-plant organization, 


the book explains the development of policies NAME ..cccccccccccccceesecsasseescesecssesseseess 
and procedures for the inventory-taking process, RGATOEE ccccccvecsvecdscoccctecscccccacceesocoosses 
and tells how to select and train personnel for City and State. ..ccccccccccecescnccccsececvecesacs 
following through. Complete and easy-to-follow COMPANY ....cccccccecersecceesscccsscecseccoceves 
instructions are provided for each step in the POSIION «0100s seeeeeeeeeereresreerenes BW 11-2-46 


For Canadian price, write: Embassy Book Co., 
1 


undertaking. Helpful forms and records are 2 Richmond 8t. E., Toronto 1. 


described and illustrated. 
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sure alone, the brewery workers’ union 


voted to afhliate with C.1.O. (BW 


Jun.29°46,p100). 

@ See-Saw—It was quickly evident that 
a showdown was shaping up. A Wash- 
ington (D. C.) brewery workers’ local 
was taken over by the teamsters. Truck 
drivers in St. Louis breweries switched 
from C.1.0. to A.F.L. Other locals 
wavered as the teamsters called on 
brewery workers to reject the “left 
wing” C.I.O. and return to A.F.L. 

Quick action by the brewery workers? 

international officers and C.I.O, 
checked the teamsters’ “war of nerves” 
in such brewing centers as St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, but in California the 
A.F.L. union forced a National Labor 
Relations Board election as a result of 
inroads into C.1.0.’s new locals. 
e Answer: Action—Allan Heywood, 
C.1.O. director of organization, de- 
manded that Daniel Tobin, teamsters’ 
president, stop putting pressure on the 
brewery workers. He implied that if 
Tobin refused, C.I.O. would organize a 
competitive teamsters’ union. Thus far 
Tobin has not deigned to reply. 

Instead, the teamsters lashed out in 
full force against the C.1.O. union in 
Pittsburgh last week by banning all de- 
liveries to breweries operated under 
C.I.O. contracts. Since most brewery 
supplies are delivered by the A.FL., 
20 breweries in the Pittsburgh area had 
to close. 

A few days later the ban was ex- 
tended to Pennsylvania’s 63 breweries 
with C.I.O. contracts covering all em- 
ployees, including truck drivers. C.1.0. 
retaliated by refusing to produce beer 
in eleven Philadelphia breweries whose 
contracts provide for deliveries by 
A.F.L. teamsters. 

e No Concessions—The teamsters of- 
fered to settle differences with brewery 
workers either (1) by submitting the 


entire jurisdictional conflict to arbitra-* 


tion, or (2) by giving members of each 
brewery workers’ local the right to de- 
cide between representation by A.F.L. 
or C.I.O. The brewery workers’ union 
rejected both plans. 
e Trading Blows—Some A.F.L. bar- 
tenders and restaurant - workers in 
Pittsburgh struck to force “C.1.O. beer” 
from their counters. C.I.O. retail store 
employees countered by refusing to han- 
dle milk or bread delivered by A.F.L. 
drivers, and on orders from Philip 
Murray, C.I.O. president, the industrial 
union’s steelworkers refused to touch 
mill supplies delivered by A.F.L. drivers. 

As the teamsters extended picketing 
to all retailers handling C.I.O. beer, 
A.F.L.-contract brewers rushed into the 
fray, sending in more than 2,000 cases 
of beer a day to slake beer thirsts in 
Pittsburgh. 

C.I.O. again retaliated, with the 
steelworkers boycotting A.F.L. beers in 
McKeesport and other steel towns. 
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Lonew STAMARD of perlormauce... 


; Ye gol 


You feel it... the moment you lay 
hands on a new Underwood. 


Your fingers will dance across the 
keyboard in a fast, feather-light 
thythm that gives you a delightful, 
exciting sense of typing freedom. 
That’s Rhythm Touch ... the touch 
you'll like so much! 


Rhythm Touch . . . a new typing con- 
cept, exclusive with Underwood. 
Where speed seems effortless! Where 
tvery key responds eagerly, instantly! 


Where your fingers swing naturally . 


into a typing rhythm... on the better 


“ 

Y, 

% UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 

, Typewriters . . . Adding Machines... 

Accounting Machines . . . Carbon Paper 
..- Ribbons and other Supplies. 

One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales and Service Everywhere 


balanced keys . . . on the accurate, 
smooth-running mechanism! 

Rhythm Touch. ..a wonderful ad- 
dition to the many Underwood fea- 
tures you’ve always enjoyed. You'll 
do more work... better work... with 
less fatigue. 

Try it...and give your fingers a treat! 


FOR ALL TYPES 


OF BALL AND BOLLER BEARINGS 


4 INCH BORE TO 120 INCH OUTSIDE DIAMETER 


ate, Pees a 


i 


PULL LLA Lik 


Gelling Mae Car Dheel Culfual Sei Lay 


KAYDON bearings are an important fac- 
tor in helping the big Car Wheel 
Lathes, made by The Niles Tool 
Works Division of General Machin- 
ery Corporation, take the heaviest 
feeds at highest speeds without a sign 
of vibration, stepping up quality as 
well as quantity of car wheel 
production. 


In many industries KAYDON is co- 
operating with engineers in de- 
signing and producing bearings 
that meet the requirements 


KAYDON Self-Aligning Ball 
Thrust Bearings, 15.031” 
x 19.500” x 4.000”, take 
the end thrust on face 
spindles of big Niles Car 
Wheel Lathes. 


ees KAYDON 


of machinery to step up output. 


Counsel in confidence with KAYDON. 
Capacity is available now for pro- 
duction of all types and sizes of 
KAYDON Bearings. In addition, KAYDON 
also offers complete facilities for at- 
mospheric-controlled heat treating, 
precision heat treating, salt- 
bath and sub-zero condition- 
ing and treatment, microscopy, 
physical testing and metallur- 
gical laboratory services. Plan 


now with KAYDON. 


Showing location of 
KAYDON thrust bearings 
on each spindle in re- 
lation to the face plate 
and driving gear. 


KAYDON T'ypes of Standard or Special Bearings: 


Spherical Roller - Taper Roller 
Ball Radial + Ball Thrust 
Roller Radial + Roller Thrust 


ENGINEERING COBP. 


Maritime Foremen 


Ship officers’ strike ends, 
but its effect on supervisors’ 
unionization issue will continue 
to be felt by all industry. 


After 27 days in which the con- 

tinental U. S. was virtually landlocked, 
an import-hungry country sighed with 
relief as American flag ships started to 
get up steam this week. But employers 
in all industries, watching the climax 
of the biggest, most costly, most dra- 
matic supervisors’ strike in history, won- 
dered whether current campaigns to 
organize foremen might not lead to 
something comparable in their own 
businesses. 
@ Officers’ Strike—For the union status 
of hard-bitten, salty ships’ captains—sea- 
going foremen and superintendents— 
was one of the prime issues behind the 
nation’s fourth maritime strike in six 
months. A.F.L.’s Masters, Mates & 
Pilots, and C.I.0.’s Marine Engineers 
Beneficial Assn., unions of the bosses 
on and below decks, had effectively 
tied up a total of 1,495 vessels operated 
by 45. shipping lines. 

The settlement of their disputes left 

maritime labor skies clear. But opera- 
tors frankly expressed fears that Ameri- 
can flag lines will not be able to over- 
come for some time a strike-fostered 
trend toward the movement of cargoes 
in foreign-flag vessels. 
e Crux—The right of maritime super- 
visory employees to join unions has 
been recognized since the Maryland 
Dry Dock decision of the National 
Labor Relations Board brought to a 
head early arguments on unionization 
of foremen in 1943, What made they 
current contract negotiations significant 
was the A.F.L.’s strong efforts to make 
union membership mandatory for ships’ 
captains, and the ship lines’ equally 
determined efforts to have the captains 
declared entirely outside union jurisdic- 
tion. Their position was that after a 
ship clears port a captain is manage- 
ment beyond any shadow of doubt, 
authorized to make decisions, and pro- 
tector of the ship and its cargo. 

Under the compromise finally 
worked out between operators and 
M.M_P., the ships’ masters—as before— 
will be permitted to join the union if 
they desire, but will not be compelled 
to do so under a closed-shop clause. 
But once membership is assumed, it 
must be continued under maintenance 
of membership. Future employment 
will be governed by a preferential hir- 
ing agreement which favors M.M.P. 
members. 

e Union Plan Accepted—The form of 
the final agreement-was suggested by 
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+ of M.MLP., which feels reasonably sure 


that it eventually will accomplish its 
objective—a virtual A.F.L. closed shop 
for all ships’ officers ranging from pilots 
and mates to the captain himself. 
Other provisions of the agreement 
between operators and the M.M.P. rec- 
ognize the union as sole bargaining rep- 
resentative for all licensed deck officers, 
and raise basic monthly wages. The 
union had asked 30% more, got about 
half of that, but with overtime and 
night-relief adjustments to make up a 
pert of the difference. 
e C.L.O. Settlement—The strike of the 
C.1.0. marine engineers was also com- 
promised with a 15% wage increase, 
a preferential hiring clause, and higher 
overtime rates (since the Fair Labor 
Standards Act does not apply to sea- 
men, overtime rates are negotiable, and 
in this instance were raised. from a flat 
$1.25 an hour to $1.60 an hour). 
Significantly, a June 15 expiration 
date was set for the new contract, to 
coincide with contracts of other C.1.O. 
unions associated with the engineers in 
the Committee for Maritime Unity. 
e Foreign Competition—Meanwhile, as 
ship lines estimated the increased costs 
of their new contracts they also assessed 
possible long-term ill effects of the 


IN TRIBUTE 


A bronze plaque to honor Sidney 
Hillman, labor leader who died in 
July, was unveiled recently at Brown’s 
Mills, N. ]., by (left to right) Henry 
]. Ettelson, president, Philadelphia 
Clothing Manufacturers Assn.; Mrs. 
Sidney Hillman; and Milton Ettelson, 
dedication chairman. The plaque’s 
final niche is the fourth floor of the 
Deborah Sanatorium, for which the 
manufacturers’ association and the 
Philadelphia Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers jointly raised a $100,000 
gift as a Hillman memorial. 
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ONLY IN LOS A 


FURNITURE 


NINE PREDOMINANT 
INDUSTRIES give the 
mighty Los Angeles in- 
dustrial oak nine main 
branches. No other city 
in America can equal 
this diversified growth, 
which is so vital to a bal- 
anced economy. 

Under the wide-spread 
branches of the Los An- 
geles “indus-tree” you 
will find as many indus- 
trial workers and as 
many factories as in all 
the other cities of Cali- 
fornia combined. There 
are sound reasons why 


NGELES 


REFINERIES 


OIL WELL EQuiP, 


labor and management 
prefer to locate here, in 
the first city of the West 
the third retail mar- 
ket of the Nation. 


Let us give you the com- 
plete Los Angeles story. 
Write for our brochure, 
offered free to execu- 
tives, or address special 
inquiries to our indus- 
trial engineering staff 
No obligation, naturally. 
* 

sanding AUS, Consus Bareoe ti 
one with more than $25,000,000 of 

uct annually, Los Anreles is 


the only American city with nine, 
on pre-war output, 


NAME 


Los Angeles City-Owned ‘ 
DEPARTMENT OF WATER AND POWER 


207 South Broadway, Los Angeles 12 
“Serving the water and power needs of 1,805,687 citizens” 


ADDRESS. 


CITY, ZONE, STATE. 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


If you want greater 
office efficiency 
call a Graybar 
*Teletalk” Specialist 


Too much wasted time in any office 
can be largely corrected when you use 
a “Teletalk” intercommunication sys- 
tem. 


When you ask a Graybar “Teletalk” 
specialist about the improvement of 
office efficiency he'll say, “here it is”, 
and present the correct type “Tele- 
talk”’ to meet your requirements. 


Experience in aiding thousands of 
businesses with intercommunication 
problems has given the Graybar or- 
ganization the ability to be of definite 
help to you. 


Feel free to call them for discussion of 
your problems along with the name of 
the nearest dealer. You'll find Graybar 
branches listed in the intercommuni- 
cation section of your phone book. 
However if the listing does not appear 
in your city write to the address below. 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Graybar Building, New York City 


INC, 


strike. Of special concern was the fact 
that during the 27-day stoppage be- 
tween one-third and one-half of normal 
export shipments left American ports 
aboard foreign-flag vessels which have 
been unaffected by labor disturbances. 
Moreover, many American shippers— 
who suffered heavy financial losses 
through ired letters of credit and 
pan 2 freight demurrage charges 
—have warned that routing in the future 
will be on foreign vessels to insure 
themselves against further tie-ups. 
The two settlements released from 
picketing 925 vessels tied up in Atlantic 
ports and 256 in Gulf ports. An esti- 
mated two to three weeks will be re- 
quired to get cargoes moving in and 
out on a normal schedule. On the 
Pacific Coast, unsettled points were tem- 
porarily holding up the release of 314 
strikebound ships at midweek. 
e More Sugar—A.F.L. longshoremen, 
who had respected picket lines of the 
ships’ officers and engineers, returned 
to work as soon as settlements were an- 
nounced. Resumption of unloading 
ship cargoes was expected to ease at 
least one serious national shortage. In- 
cluded among strikebound cargoes were 
27 shiploads, or about 138,000 tons, 
of raw sugar. 


Looking Ahead 


U.A.W.’s bid for a wage 
boost at Chrysler to be followed 
by other demands when con- 
tract expires next January. 


The first formal negotiations for a 
second-round wage increase in the auto- 
motive industry got under way on 
Wednesday when the Chrysler Corp. 
and the United Auto Workers (C.I.O.) 
met to begin discussion of the union’s 
demand for a pay boost to match in- 
creased living costs (BW —Oct.26'46, 

90). 

: More Demands Coming—The 60-day 
reopening provision of the current 
Chrysler contract, under which the de- 
mand was made, applies only to the 
wage clause. But it is certain that, when 
the contract expires on Jan. 26, the 
union will demand ‘revision of a num- 
ber of other contract provisions. 

Present»auto union thinking is to 
bring up at that time several of the de- 
mands originally made in negotiations 
for the contract now in effect. Some of 
these demands, notably those dealing 
with union security, were waived in re- 
turn for the company’s agreeing to open- 
end the wage clause. 
eM. of M. Comes First—The auto 
union never obtained a maintenance-of- 
membership clause in its Chrysler con- 
tract during the war, although it did in 


Plan for Painless Striking 


Preparedness steps of Cleveland 
United Auto Workers (C.I.O.) 
leaders who sought to line up, in 
advance, jobs for 300 skilled work- 
ers threatening to strike against 
the Bryant Heater Co. proved un- 
necessary this week, but to the 
local it was a reassuring experi- 
ment. 

The strike call against the plant 

was withdrawn when U.A.W. 
workers ratified a negotiated 10¢- 
an-hour raise for all shop em- 
ployees on the eve of the sched- 
uled walkout. By that time, ac- 
cording to the union, jobs were 
waiting for practically all Bryant 
Heater employees. Union leaders 
envisioned a strike which could 
last indefinitely without any 
drain on the union treasury. 
e The union inserted a classified 
advertisement in Cleveland news- 
papers for three days last week, 
offering: “Three hundred skilled 
workers available for permanent or 
temporary employment, available 
Oct. 28. Write or wire Local 337, 
C. 1.0. United Auto Workers.” 

Union leaders say the response 
to their ad produced “surprising 
results,” with applications coming 
particularly from medium- to 
small-sized plants with C.LO. 
contracts. 


a number of other auto industry agree- 
ments. As a result, it strenuously—and 
fruitlessly—sought a union shop and 
checkoff in the Chrysler negotiations a 
year ago. It is a foregone conclusion that 
such a demand will again spearhead the 
union’s revision requests in January. 
Another move high on U.A.W.’s 
agenda is a demand for retirement pen- 
sions for hourly workers. This is par- 
ticularly significant in Chrysler’s case; 
the union’s international board made 
strike threats last spring over the en- 
forced retirement of numerous .65-year- 
old workers of the company. 
e Only the Beginning—The auto union 
has already taken steps to initiate wage- 
adjustment negotiations with other 
companies. On the heels of a declara- 
tion by Walter P. Reuther, U.A.W.’s 


_ president, that about half of the union’s 


membership—some 400,000 workers— 
were operating under open-end wage 
agreements, a call was made by Local 
190 on Packard Motor Car Co. for 
wage discussions. f 

Local 190’s letter followed policy set 
down for Chrysler in not asking a defi- 
nite sum. It simply asked for confer- 
ences to “explore” the subject. Similar 
letters will be going forward shortly to 
other auto companies. 
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WEBSTER ELECTRIC 
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INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEMS 


If you want greater oflice 
efficiency... here it is 


intercommunication 
systems offer the opportunity to 
streamline your office—saving time 

“and making it possible to accom- 
plish more each day. 


**Teletalk”’ 


With “Teletalk” you can commu- 
nicate directly with one or more in 
office or plant, without leaving your 
desk—by just flipping a key—no 
dialing—no delay. 


It is one of the handiest time-sav- 
ing business machines available to- 


day for greater office efficiency. 


“Teletalk” is available in a variety 
of models—making it possible to 
choose the exact type to meet your 
specific needs—in number of sta- 
tions, models and arrangements. 
*Teletalk” is a quality product that 
gives the utmost in satisfactory in- 
tercommunication. 

For full information call your near- 
est dealer or distributor as listed 
in the intercommunication section 


of your classified directory. If you 
do not find them listed, write di- 
rect to Webster Electric Company, 
Racine, Wisconsin. 


Licensed under U.S. Patents of Western Electric Company, Incorporated, 


WEBSTER 


RACINE 


Export Dep!. 13 E. 40th Street, New York (16), N. Y. 


**Where Quality is 


and American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER 


ELECTRIC} 
Established 1909 


q@ Responsibility and Fair 


ELECTRIC 


WISCONSIN 


Cable Address “ARLAB” New York City 
Dealing an Obligation’’ 


® Offices in Chicago, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Los Angee New 
York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, San Fran- 
cisco, St. Louis, and 
Washington, D. C. 
Agents in other prin- 
cipal cities. Cana- 
dian Subsidiary: 
Whiting Corpora- 
tion (Canada) Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont, Export 
Dept.: 30 Church St., 
New York 7, N.Y. 


Whether TOO LARGE or T00 SMALL 
misfit cranes are expensive 


The crane to buy is the crane that fits your indi- 
vidual needs exactly. A crane too large and elaborate 
for its job not only has unnecessarily high initial 
cost, but its waste of power from excess weight and 
oversize motors means high operating costs. On the 
other hand, a crane too light for its job wastes produc- 
tion time and money by being shut down too frequently 
for repairs and seldom gives a normal life expectancy. 


Whiting has been engineering Overhead Traveling 
Cranes to their jobs for more than sixty years, with 
such success that the name WHITING on a crane has 
become recognized as the best assurance of economy, 
dependability, and long life. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, Illinois. 


Dependable -- Quiet-Running -- Durable 


Overhead ‘i RA a e a 
Traveling 


Truce in Coal 


Government agreement 
to meet Lewis may avert strike, 
but it defers the promised return 
to free collective bargaining. 


“Operation Lewis,” full of political 
and economic significance, got under 
way this week at meetings between the 
Administration, operator of the nation’s 
soft coal mines, and the United Mine 
Workers (A.F.L.). 

These were only the highlight mat- 

ters involved: (1) a national coal strike; 
(2) the dimension of the second-round 
wage increase for all employers; (3) the 
political fate of Senator Harley M. Kil- 
gore of West Virginia; (4) the govern- 
ment career of Secretary of the Interior 
Julius A. Krug; and (5) the A.F.L.’s 
future relations with Harry Truman. 
e Political Overtone—The White House 
decision to sit down again with U.M.W. 
President John L. Lewis, without speci- 
fying what will be discussed, may aa 
averted an embarrassing coal strike be- 
fore Tuesday’s elections. But it was 
evident that someone higher up had 
made the decision which caused Krug 
to agree to meet with Lewis without 
repeating his earlier reservations that 
any talks would be limited to interpreta- 
tion of the existing Krug-Lewis agree- 
ment. 

The situation was loaded with possi- 

ble repercussions within the presidential 
family. Krug, touring the West, was out 
on a limb with the flat statement that 
the agreement signed at President Tru- 
man’s desk on May 29 covers the entire 
period of government operation of the 
mines and does not provide for reopen- 
ing, as claimed by Lewis. 
e Theorizing—The Administration gave 
no explanation for its shift from Krug’s 
blunt refusal to talk new wages, hours, 
and other changes in the contract. But 
observers concluded that one or more of 
these things probably happened: 

(1) Truman decided that, for political 
reasons, an immediate strike had to be 
averted, and by submitting to Lewis he 
could save Kilgore’s Senate seat. 

(2) Attorney General Tom C. Clark 
examined the contract and agreed with 
Lewis that the reopening terms of the 
previous agreement with the private 
owners was carried over into the gov- 
ernment contract, despite Krug’s under- 
standing to the contrary. These terms 
permit termination of the contract on 
30 days’ notice by either party—which 
would mean Noy. 20 in this particular 
case. 

(3) John R. Steelman, Truman’s la- 
bor adviser, decided that it was best, as 
a negotiation technique, to agree to 
meet with Lewis, leaving open the 
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question of what issues are to be 
threshed out. 

Strike Not Unlikely—If a strike is 
faverted now, there remains the likeli- 
hood of a stoppage on Nov. 20 unless 
{the Administration gives in; or later, if 
the agreement is temporarily extended. 

By Lewis’ maneuver, the Administra- 
ion is faced with the prospect of hav- 
ing to sanction a second-round wage in- 
crease and to fix an amount, satisfac- 
tory tq the A.F.L., which is bound to 
be utilized by other unions as a mini- 
mum settling point. This influence on 
pending wage negotiations in all indus- 
tries is hardly consistent with the gov- 


lernment’s announced desire for a return 


to free collective bargaining. But the 
alternative is another strike. 

In the meantime, the mine owners 
stand idly by. The time when they will 
recover their property—and the right to 
ea for themselves—is not yet in 

£, 
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Speeches Upheld 


Montgomery Ward's right 
to “defend its reputation” when 
attacked by union is supported 
as court overrules NLRB. 


An employer, charged by a union 
with unfair labor practices during an 
organizing campaign, is “not required 
to stand mute” under the National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act, but may 
—according to a recent court ruling— 
exercise his right of free speech to de- 
fend his position before his employees. 
e “Defending Reputation”—The U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals in St. Louis 
last week decided unanimously that two 
speeches by an executive of Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Inc., before Kansas 
City store employees in 1944 were not 
in violation of the Wagner Act, as 
charged by NLRB, because the talks 
were in answer to union charges that 
working conditions were “rotten” and 
management was “fascist-minded.” 

“We think that [these charges] fur- 
nish a setting which indicates that 
Montgomery Ward was meeting and 
joining an issue before its own employees 
with those who were assailing it,” the 
court said in its opinion. “It confessedly 
had a right to defend its reputation, to 
speak for. itself before its employees, 
whose loyalty it had a right to ask.” 

The union, C. I. O.’s Retail, Whole- 
sale & Department Store Employees, 
had protested to NLRB that the two 
talks, delivered one week before an 
NLRB collective bargaining election, 
were intended to prejudice workers 
against the union. NLRB supported this 
complaint by directing Montgomery 
Ward to cease interference with Kansas 
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A it or the mal 
Who pays and pays... 


More and more companies are finding a Todd Payroll System 
means.a saving of time and money right from the outset. 

Any clerk can prepare the payroll sheet, earnings 
record, and employee’s statement in a single operation...with 
a Todd Payroll System. Furthermore, 50% or more of payroll 
preparation time is eliminated—which means increased 
efficiency, decreased costs! The information required by 7 
Government Agencies is immediately at hand—and when the 
Wage-and-Hour Inspector calls, payroll records are always 
up-to-date. 

For complete information on Todd Payroll Systems, 
simply fill in the coupon and mail it to us. Since there is no 
expensive equipment outlay, can you afford not to do it NOW? 


“THE STEVENS—the world’s largest hotel—was acquired by 
the Hilton Hotel interests in January, 1945. When we investi- 
gated the payroll procedure covering our 2200 employees, we 
found that all records were being posted individually, a tech- 
nique involving considerable clerical time and peak-load 
periods. Your assistance in helping us devise and install your 
payroll system has contributed to the efficient operation of the 
system. Proof of our satisfaction is demonstrated by our in- 
stallation of your payroll system in our Town House, Los 
Angeles; The Hilton Hotel, Long Beach; and the Dayton 
Biltmore Hotel in Dayton, Ohio.” 

Stevens Hotel Corporation, Chicago, I. 
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THE TODD CO., Inc., Bochester 3, N.Y. 

Please give me the facts about Todd Payroll 

re Boas is Systems that speed quarterly reports, cut 
BE Bnclnn Banga payroll posting time, increase accuracy, 


meet State and Federal regulations, 


4 Company 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK Address 
SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPALCITIES 9a County Sesto 
DISTRIBUTORS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD By. ree 
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NATURAL 


WISCONSIN CHEESE 


The perfect gift for associates, 
pace ok suppliers and friends 


PACK 80 shown - ig postpaid 
east of Denver, fur- 
ther west add 10c $345 


Other Assortmetns to $9.00 


ee 


ORDER ONE OR A THOUSAND 
We'll mail them for you. 


DAIRYLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 


WHEREVER you find it, you find a 
management-man... Well informed 
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by BRUSH 


Easy to Plate CHROMIUM 
GOLD, SILVER, NICKEL, COPPER 
. « « For Pleasure and Profit! 


y, » ' 
furnished—equipment complete 
ready for use. By doing a bit of work 
Sor others, your machine 
sh wees oe etting a W 

op com y a 
Electroplater righ a . 
day for FREE SAMP and illus- 
trated literature. ACT AT ONCE! 
WARNER ELECTRIC CO., DEPT. K-96 


ALVA A 1512 Jarvis Avenue, Chicago 26, ill. 
FREE De 


| Gentlemen: Send Free Sample and Details to: 5 
I Name. i 
pr 1 
tees 1 
1 Cuy Zone. State. ry 
ham ewe See nee ea 
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THE LABOR ANGLE 


Native 


In the last three Labor Angles we 
have suggested that current develop- 
ments in Great Britain show British 
experience with trade unionism to 
be a poor guide to what can be 
expected in the U.S. These have 
been addressed to a widespread hope 
here that our unions would “mature 
into the British pattern.” And the 
have been addressed, more specifical- 
ly, to American employers who re- 
garded with envy the stability of the 
British labor front, a stability which 
now seems as if it may be breaking 
up. For the cold facts suggest that 
American labor relations must find 
stability at their own level, after de- 
veloping through channels which are 
native only to the American environ- 
ment. 

What, then, can be expected as 
the probable lines of long-run change 
in American labor relations? 


Stability 


For a decade now it has been pos- 
sible for anybody to achieve and 
maintain an untarnished reputation 
for being prescient about the U.S. 
labor outlook by simply predicting 
more trouble. It was clear that the 
traditional labor policies of industry, 
the depression, and the New Deal 
had together stocked and opened a 
Pandora’s Box on the labor front, and 
that the full store of trouble it con- 
tained was far from being exhausted. 
And more trouble is still the only 
sensible labor prediction for the next 
two, four, or perhaps six years. 

But ten years hence, or twelve, or 
20—unless the relentless process of 
social evolution is in the meantime 
suspended—the labor front will surely 
have shaken down, freed itself of the 
blind staggers of perennial crisis, and 
found stability. 

Something approaching permanent 
stability can be achieved in one of 
three ways: (1) Antilabor forces can 
crush and keep crushed the free 
American labor movement; (2) labor 
organizations can crush ownership 
and private management, and assume 
their functions; or (3) the public in- 
terest can assert itself to force peace 
on the labor front in a way which 
may or may not meet some abstract 
standard of fairness. 

Having said that our development 
will be indigenously American, the 
first two alternatives fall of their 
alien weight, and it must be assumed 


that peace on the labor front, like 
peace on the streets of our cities, 
will eventually be recognized as a 
public responsibility, the implemen- 
tation of which the government will 
not shirk. 


Responsibility 


And it is possible to assume one 
thing about the ordinances with 
which the government will police the 
labor front; for government, by its 
very nature, must defend the social 
order of which it is an expression. 
As things stand, American trade 
union leaders, by simply doing 
what their job now calls for in run- 
ning large businesslike organizations 
for the purpose of raising the income 
and improving the welfare of their 
millions of members, are operating 
more effectively to force a_ basic 
social change on this country than 
all the Marx-inspired revolutionaries 
and fascist-minded reactionaries put 
together. When government accepts 
responsibility for eliminating anti- 
social conflict on the labor front it 
will get accomplished, in a way less 
freighted with revolutionary possi- 
bilities, the job which labor leaders 
now do. 


Adulthood 


Clearly, we now stand at the 
threshold of legislative experimen- 
tation on the labor front. ‘These ex- 
periments will be undertaken either 
by the next Congress or by one 
which follows soon after. A period 
of turmoil is indicated, as our soci- 
ety attempts to induce labor unions 
and their antagonists to transform 
the institutions that have been built 
for making war into institutions of 
peace. 

Thus the labor trouble through 
which we have come is only a prelude 
to further trouble. But what we shall 
soon have is trouble of a different 
sort, as regulations are imposed on 
the labor front. This may be borne 
more easily if it is realized that the 
birth pangs are behind, that these are 
the growing pains of American labor 
relations coming into their own 
adulthood. 


(For a free combined reprint of this and 
the three preceding Labor Angles, write 
Paul Montgomery, Publisher, Business 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. Extra reprints at 20¢ 
apiece. Quantity prices available on 
orders of eleven or more.) 
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50,000 repair parts! 50,000 te items, each of which must be individually con- 
trolled—inquiries answered, orders recorded, re-orders placed, back-orders. checked— 
and every record kept up-to-date. This is the job now being done—effectively, economic- 
ally—in the RCA Victor Division of Radio Corporation of America. 

It takes “system” to maintain such an inventory control—a system utilizing the swift 
principle of Kardex Visible indexing, plus the time-saving principle of Graph-A-Matic 
signalling, plus an ingenious new device developed by Remington Rand—THe cHart 
THAT THINKS. 

With THE CHART THAT THINKs it is no longer necessary to check laboriously through 
every stock card to secure information. The signals automatically direct executive 
attention to just those items requiring attention—unmistakably se the information 
that this item should be ordered today, stock on that item is dangerously low, and other 
items are over-stocked, obsolete or slow-moving. 

THE CHART THAT THINKS eliminates waste motion and futile searching. Every clerk 
knows what to do and when to do it. With this system, you can keep better stock records 
with less clerical help than required for older, more cumbersome methods. It will’ save 
you money whether your stock is large or small. For free literature and samples of 
THE CHART THAT THINKS, just phone or write, today. 

Write for your free copy of the September “Systems” magazine containing a 
detailed article describing the RCA Victor stock record system. 


SYSTEMS DIVISION Rand 
Romingion 


315 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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Home values are 


UP... 


how about your 


fire insurance? 


You couldn’t build much of a 
house today with your insurance 
money... wnless that insurance 
has kept pace with skyrocketing 
home values! 

Better sit down and figure today’s 
higher value of your home and 


Over the hill 
to trouble 


Passing on a hill is just one of 
the reckless habits that are driv- 
ing the accident rate up. Take 
it easy! And keep yourself free 
from loss with all forms of 


furnishings.* Check that against 
your insurance coverage. If you 
find a dangerous gap—and you 
probably will!—call your Hartford 
representative. He'll help you 
bring your insurance program in 


line with today’s conditions, 
sh tory booklet lable on request. 


tal ii 


or better stil, let us do it! 


You can’t stand guard over your 
valuable furs 24 hours a day. But we 
can! Hartford Fur Coat Insurance 
covers loss by theft, fire, accidental 
damage. Costs as little as $12.50 for 
three years! 


kame B 


Home Front vs. War Front 


During the war, 35 times as many 
Americans were killed or injured by 
home-front accidents as suffered 
death or wounds in battle. A grim 
reminder that everyone needs Hartford 
Fashioned Accident Insurance— 
tailor-made to fit individual protec- 
tion requirements, 


Save 16%% on insurance costs 


Any opportunity to get Hartford In- 
surance at a discount is too good to 
pass up. That’s what happens on most 
policies when you put them on a 3- 
year basis—you save th’ of the cost! 
Ask your Hartford agent or broker. 


Hartford Automobile Insurance. 


Hartford Insurance 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company « Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance @ @ Hartford 15, Coun 
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Economic patterns of major "Serene to business are rapidly. soking 
shape in various parts of the world. 
ae 

U. S. and Canadian industrial leaders are turning Australia into a major 
manufacturing center from which drives will be launched to capture rich, 
neighboring Far Eastern markets. 

New products will range from tractors to hosiery (page 101). 

Australian-made diesel engines are already being exported to South 
Africa, and textile machinery and road rollers have recently been sold in 
quantity to India. 

Big play in the next few years will be for an enlarged share of the nearby 
Netherlands East Indies market. 


& 

You can expect an upturn of business in the Netherlands Indies in the 
next few months. 

Representatives of the Indonesian Republic and of the Dutch govern- 
ment will this month announce details of a working agreement. — 

The Indonesians wil! be granted a wide degree of political independence 
in Java and Sumatra in return for a guarantee of Dutch economic concessions. 

Result: Key Netherlands Indies products—sugar, spices, rubber, tin, and 
petroleum products—will soon reappear in world markets. 


Hollanders estimate that 600,000 tons of sugar and a vast supply of 
crude rubber will be found in inland storehouses and channeled immediately 
to ports for sale abroad (page 15). 

U.S. oil interests are already rehabilitating Sumatra refineries. 

co 

Dutch officials in The Hague have created a special organization to 
handle centralized trade with Germany. 

The Netherlands Trust Co. for Trade With Foreign Countries was created 
this week by leading Dutch banks and trading firms, with full backing by 
the government. 

Object of the company will be to control credits available for such busi- 
ness and channel all trade through the military control authorities. 

e 

In line with Washington’s new determination to make Germany support 
itself as quickly as possible by selling a growing volume of goods abroad and 
so to cover the cost of necessary imports, U. S. military authorities have 
invited trade delegations from neighboring countries to visit Berlin to discuss 
the renewal of trade with both the American and the British zones. 


Sweden headed the list, with a large mission due in Germany this week. 
Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland are next in line. 
m 
Argentina is in the market for $250,000,000 of heavy equipment in each 
of the next five years. 


With Peron‘s long-awaited five-year plan now on its way through parlia- 
ment, details are being revealed. 

Included are the equipment to build 5,000 mi. of new highway, a 1,000- 
mi. pipeline from southern Argentina to Buenos Aires, a basic steel industry 
to cost $60,000,000, and auxiliary industries with a capitalization of at least 
$125,000,000. 

With Latin America’s largest gold and dollar reserve, the Argentine— 
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despite Washington’s lingering political antipathy for the Peron regime—is 
an attractive market for most U. S. manufacturers. 
& 

Following the election of a moderate government this week in an atmos- 
phere of complete calm, Venezuela has improved its prospects for further 
large development investments by U. S. interests. 

Among Latin American markets for U. S. goods this year, Venezuela 
has been surpassed only by Mexico, Brazil, and Cuba. 

Also, exploration for a vast new oil field in the Orinoco basin is proving 
successful and forecasts a fresh wave of equipment orders. 

* 

Despite rumors that Britain’s Labor government, under pressure from 
private commodity traders, will relax and possibly abandon centralized gov- 
ernmental buying of agricultural supplies, no such plan is under consideration. 


Caribbean authorities revealed this week that the British Ministry of 
Food is now negotiating a long-term contract for the purchase of the entire 
Jamaican coffee crop. 

In London, it was admitted that the Food Ministry is also buying from 
Iraq this year’s entire date crop, but will allow local wholesalers to handle 
the distribution in England. 


© 

British electric power companies and the National Farmers Union have 
just completed a deal for a five-year program, costing nearly $300,000,000, 
to electrify 150,000 farms in Britain. 

And a new company is this week in the process of formation in Britain 
to build a $140,000,000 steel mill which will be equipped with a hot strip 
mill, tinplate and sheetmaking facilities, and a cold reduction mill. Funds for 
the new project are being supplied largely by the Finance Corp. for Industry. 

€ 

Though the preliminary international trade conference in London is 
moving along smoothly, it is already clear that Washington will be forced to 
make temporary concessions from its original U. N. Charter stand. 

Canada, South Africa, Belgium, and Norway are accepting the U. S. 
proposals with no serious reservations. 

But Britain, while in full agreement with the fundamental approach 
to a freer world trade program, is sure to: 

(1) Hold out for bulk buying of basic supplies (importantly foods), 

(2) Reserve the right to maintain—at least temporarily—special prefer- 
ential trade arrangements with parts of the Empire which might be dis- 


astrously affected by their sudden removal. This applies especially to New 
Zealand which depends on Britain for more than 75% of its export market. 


2 
Don’t be surprised if Washington ultimately agrees to some provision 
protecting new industries in countries just beginning to industrialize. 
India, Australia, China, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, and the Lebanon are 
demanding such a provision. 


2 
Note to airplane salesmen: British manufacturers, offering a wide range 
of models in the Australian market, are featuring the fact that their planes 
are designed to take jet engines as replacements for the orthodox motor 
when they become available on a commercial scale. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD 


U.S. Firms Expand Down Under 


Many American companies are opening manufacturing 
branches in Australia. Expanding domestic economy plus proximity 
to mass markets of Southeast Asia are chief causes of the move. 


MELBOURNE-Recent _ disclosure 
by high Canberra officials that a sub- 
stantial number of American and Amer- 
ican-Canadian corporations are negoti- 
ating for establishment of manufactur- 
ing plants in Australia in the near future 
heralds a striking change in the methods 
of handling trade and exports with this 
country down under. 
° Insignificant—In the past, direct work- 
ing investments by American industry 
have represented a mere fingernail 
scratch compared with the deep Eng- 
lish penetration into Australia’s manu- 
facturing and mining industries. 

Before World War II, American in- 

vestments in Australia were confined 
mainly to relatively minor stakes in a 
few mines, oil refineries, automobile 
assembly plants, foodstuff processing 
concerns, and to the production of 
chemical, pharmaceutical, and cosmetic 
lines. 
e Loophole—As a rule, American corpo- 
rations were satisfied with sidestepping 
Australia’s preferential tariff and quota 
barriers by sending unfinished products 
across the border to Canada for assem- 
bly, packing, labeling, and shipment to 
Australia as Empire -products. About 
one-third of all cars now registered in 
Australia, for instance, come from Can- 
ada—as do Underwood _ typewriters, 
Westclox alarm clocks, and many other 
products, identical in every detail with 
their American counterparts. 

But when the Canadian dollar was 
recently pegged at par with the U.S. 
dollar and Canada was divorced from 
the sterling bloc, Australian imports 
from Canada became subject to the 
same exchange restrictions that have 
applied to imports from the U.S. since 
1939. U.S. manufacturers soon realized 
that if they wanted to sell to the Aus- 
tralians, they would have to manufac- 
ture inside the country. 

e Inducements—Other reasons for re- 
newed U.S interest in Australian in- 
dustrial development are: 

(1) The certainty of big public works 
activities, including irrigation and hy- 
droelectric development projects, and a 
concomitant flow of new population 
into Australia, expected to reach 70,000 
a year. 

(2) Australia’s ideal location for trad- 


ing with Far Eastern markets. Australia 
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is even now exporting articles which 
weren't even made there ten years ago 
because the market was: too limited. 
Among orders now being handled are 
several hundred road rollers for ship- 
ment to India, An Australian concern 
is exporting diesel engines to South 
Africa, and Australian-made textile ma- 
chinery is competing with British equip- 
ment in India. - 

(3) The need for dispersal of the 
British Empire’s vulnerable industries 
to areas‘of comparative safety, and hence 
the offer of assistance to American as 
well as British firms seeking to set up 
manufacturing plants in Australia. 


(4) The availability of local indus- 
tries, developed since 1939, for subcon- 
tracting and raw material supply. 

(5) Australia’s improved supply of 

dollar exchange (important for repatria- 
tion of profits) resulting from tly in- 
creased U.S. demand for Australian 
wool; also prospects of conversion of 
some of Australia’s U. S. loans, reducing 
annual debt service from $10 million 
to $4 million. 
e Van —At least 20 American or 
U.S.-financed Canadian corporations 
have already decided to produce in Aus- 
tralia, to convert assembly plants or dis- 
tributing agencies into manufacturing 
plants, or to expand existing installa- 
tions. Some have taken advantage of 
the Commonwealth’s economical lease 
terms on former ammunition establish- 
ments rather than tie down capital in 
factory construction under today’s in- 
flated building costs. 

Among these companies are: Myer 
Emporium Ltd., furniture makers; Bruck 
Silk Mills Ltd. (Canada), rayon weavers 
and printers; California Productions 
Pty. (Proprietary) Ltd., clothing and 
footwear; Burlington Mills Pty. Ltd., 
rayon and cotton fabrics (already oper- 


Just how foreign countries can 

pick up badly needed American dol- 
lars, via the U. S. tourist trade, 
was dramatically pointed up this 
week when Cunard-White Star took 
in approximately $1,250,000 on the 
round-trip maiden civilian voyage of 
the Queen Elizabeth. 
e Good News for Ships—Shipping 
officials report that the Queen Mary, 
now being readied for the luxury 
trade, and the Elizabeth should net 
a profit of approximately $12,000,000 
annually between them. Revenue 
from the Queens is just a tiny slice, 
however, of the $1,500,000,000 a 
year that Washington experts esti- 
mate Americans will spend on foreign 
travel when the situation is fully 
normalized. 

Aside from dramatizing a way for 
foreign nations to get American 
greenbacks, the Queen Elizabeth’s 
trip indicated to businessmen that 
transatlantic flying, predictions to the 
contrary, had not killed the luxury 
liner trade. And further interest 
in the big ships was shown this week 
in New York as long lines queued up 
at $1 a head to inspect (right) the 
Lizzie’s lavish splendor. 

e Back to America—Revival of the 
travel trade which will provide for- 
eigners with more dollars is com- 
pletely to the U. S.’s advantage. 


A Queen Shows How to Bag U.S. Dollars 


Much of this money will flow right 
back into the coffers of American 
industry in foreign pues of 
needed equipment and supplies. 

Just how the matter stood was 
clearly shown earlier this week when 
London press protests over the serv- 
ing of steaks and other luxury items 
on the Queen Elizabeth were roundly 
denounced by British government 
spokesmen who said the food-short 

nglish public should understand 
that such steps were necessary to gar- 
ner the badly needed American 
travel dollar. 


LA FAMOSA MARCA 


OTRO PRODUCTO ExcLusive DE SuFS 
PARA ENTREGA INMEDIATA 
AL PRECIO DE #630" 
Levedore Electrica MW, de gron copecided Love aproximadomente 3 kilos oe rope seco en 
Code ver, con gran economia de cornente. 
Con “el Swirlater (giredor) exclusive de Montgomery Word ¥ e! fomoso exprimidor “Lovell.” 
El Swirteter (giredor) este construido pero dor un movimento unitorme y no permitir amon- 
tonementos o eudos 7 secor lo sucieded @ le ropa mes pesede © hivrana con igual tocilidod 


El expromider “Lovell” teme dos rodiilos “batloon™ sat ientemente suaves pore dejar potar los 
Dotones y of meso tempo exprimi: le ;abenedura wn moltroter le rope. 


E! selector de presson ajuste to presion umstorme en tos redilios para sede, lino, algoddn o lena. 
La potonce de segurided pero inmediatomente el movimento y ta presion en los rod:iles. 
Sw Nine este porcelamzode por deatre y por fuera y es tocil de hmpior. 


Sw motor este setlade y no necesita acevtorse munca y trene ademés otras muchas cuolidedes 
umporbles de enumerer aqui. 
Wenge «Sy pore demostrarie le suya, que se puede llevar con solo $63 00 de engonche. 


scevese of 4 
sasuva 
COW SOLO 


2 dora WUKE MW 


- MONTGOMERY WARD-§)"2', 


Tlocadlitev2 NSTOMATICO MW’ 


IN MEXICO CITY, TWO’S A CROWD 


Mexicans, who relish a good fight, are keen spectators in a growing battle 
between two gringo heavyweights—Montgomery Ward and Sears, Roebuck. 
Last week Montgomery Ward delivered a haymaker, announcing in a full page 
ad (above) that henceforth its wares would be distributed nationally through 
one of Mexico’s largest department stores. And Sears is just putting the finish- 
ing touches on its $2,000,000 Mexico City outlet (BW—Oct.12’46,p75). 


ating, now expanding); Rheem Manu- 
facturing Co. Pty. Ltd. (Austr.), steel 
barrels and containers; Kelvinator Ltd. 
(Austr.), refrigerators and appliances; 
and Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
Other newcomers include Julius Kay- 
ser (hosiery), Rubtex Elastic Co., May 
and Baker (drugs and chemicals), West- 
clox, I. Miller & Sons (shoes), Bitumen 
& Oil Refineries, General Dry Batteries, 
Insulators Pty. Ltd. (British-American), 
Riley Dodds, Selby Shoes, and Central 
Automatic Sprinkler. Vacuum Oil Co., 
which only recently completed a $2,- 
500,000 refinery at Altona, Victoria, 
plans additional installations. 
e Automotive—Ford, General Motors, 
and International Harvester are rushing 
preparations for the production of all- 
Australian cars, although independence 
from imported American chassis and 
engine parts will probably not be 
reached even partially before 1949. 
G.M.’s present production at Adelaide 
is only 90 bodies a day, but will be in- 
creased to a rate of 60,000 a year by 
early in 1947. International Harvester 
is planning to install $5 million worth 
of equipment to turn out tractors and 
three truck models. Bruck Silk Mills, in 
addition to activities in the textile field, 
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is contemplating erection of what would 
be Australia’s first aluminum ingot 
plant, with a payroll of 5,000. 
e Competition—British firms, already 
strongly intrenched in Australia’s busi- 
ness life, are also preparing to expand 
considerably during the postwar period. 
Plans and preparations by G.M., Ford, 
and International Harvester have been 
quickly countered by Nuffield, Rootes, 
Morris, Standard Cars, and Rubery 
Owen (automobile components), all of 
whom want to produce cars in Australia. 
Burlington Mills’ fast expanding Aus- 
tralian rayon weaving and printing busi- 
ness, set up in an abandoned ammuni- 
tion plant, may not enjoy possession of 
the market provided by fashion-wise 
Australian. girls for ae Courtaulds, 
the British rayon Jeader, has announced 
plans ,to produce rayon fabrics in Aus- 
tralia straight from the spinneret’s noz- 
zle. Burlington is now buying part of 
its yarn from Courtaulds in England. 
Similar competition has become ap- 
parent in the manufacture of petroleum 
products, storage batteries, and textiles. 
e Intermediary—After a visit of William 
Stix Wassenman, head of the first U. S. 
lend-lease mission to Australia and 
president of Overseas Corp. (U.S.), 


Overseas Corp. Pty. Ltd. (Australia) 
was organized early in 1946 with £100,- 
000 capital, and with leading Australian 
industrialists as directors. 

Its principal function is to sell li- 
censes to use new manufacturing 
processes, patent rights, and other tech- 
nical know-how, to industries in the 
Commonwealth. Where the utilization 
of new processes and methods through 
existing concerns appears innsece clicalt 
Overseas Corp. will undertake the 
pioneering job in plants of its own. 
© Keciprocity—Through similar Over- 
seas Corp. affiliates in Canada, Argen- 
tina, and Europe, Australia will have 
the pick of new techniques throughout 
the world. Likewise, Australian improve- 
ments in methods and products will be 
made available to the industries of the 
world through the corporation’s net- 
work, 

A. T. Ellis, general manager of the 

Australian organization, told Business 
Week’s correspondent that American 
firms have the biggest chance ever of 
acquiring a share in high-quality con- 
sumer industries in Australia by placing 
their know-how and equipment at the 
disposal of Australian concerns. 
e Opportunity—Australians are no longer 
indifferent to the amenities of mechan- 
ized living and are eager to own refrig- 
erators, vacuum cleaners, electric heat- 
ers, and many other gadgets that high 
tariffs and transportation costs thus. far 
have made the luxuries of the few. There 
is also considerable scope in the fashion 
and cosmetics field. 

New American investments in Aus- 
tralia since the war are estimated at 
about $8 million (not including the 
motor and oil firms), as compared with 
approximately $13 million from British 
overseas sources. Australia is throwing 
in about $8 million, as well as the pub- 
licly owned ammunition establishments. 


INDIAN FILM OUTLETS 


BOMBAY — Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
has initiated a campaign to reach India’s 
masses with Hollywood’s charms. The 
company’s Indian branch will press de- 
velopment of the 16-mm. field through 
establishment of small rural theaters 
and use of traveling “Metrobiles,” which 
will show films in areas too small or too 
poor to support a regular theater. 

Possibilities of the project are tre- 
mendous. India has fewer than 1,800 
movie houses, or one for every 222,000 
of its 400,000,000 population. More 
than 700,000 villages have no projec- 
tion equipment at all. 

India’s own film industry is still 
struggling toward consolidation. Mean- 
while, in a country where everyone with 
the price of a movie ticket understands 
English, U. S. and British producers 
are battling to outsell each other and 
expand their stake in the market. 
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The Distillers on Ltd., Linden, N. J. 
Architect: Howarp CuapMan 


New York State Hospital, Kings Park, N. Y. 
Architect: Wu. E. Havcaaa> 


A REPUTATION? 


wa 


EPUTATIONS are more often heard than seen—but 
not always. 


With architects and builders, for example, you can see 
as well as hear their reputations. For the sum of their 
past effort stands on open display for all to look upon 
and appraise. 


In appraising a builder’s reputation, it is well to investi- 


gate both what he has done and how he did it. The latter 


you can hear—the cost, the time element, the kind of 
cooperation given to both architect and owner. The 


former you can see—in the quality of workmanship in 
the finished building. 


Appraised on these bases, the Turner Construction 
Company has been selected for more than $700,000,000 
of construction work during the past 44 years—of which 
60 per cent has been repeat business, from clients well 
satisfied on both counts. 


Turner Consrruction (Company 


FOUNDED 1902 


BOSTON  -e 


NEW YORK . 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE WATCHMAN 
HAD NOT! x 


it would have been better the other way 
round . . . because the Watchman slept 
blissfully while fire destroyed the plant. 


The sure way to keep a Watchman faith- 
ful to his duties is to rigidly supervise his 
activities with a 
DETEX Watchclock 
System. DETEX 
accepts no alibis, 
™ points an accus- 
ing finger at the 
sleeper and 
round - skipper. 
Write for full de- 
tails. 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
Dept. B-/2 
Home Office, 76 Varick St., New York 13, N.Y. 
Seles and Service in All Principal Cities 


DETEX 


WATCHMENS CLOCKS 
NEWMAN * ECO * ALERT * PATROL 


EXECUTIVES 


Good hearing, like good vis- 
ion, is a “must.” When con- 
versational voice is not heard 
clearly by any employee 
a hearing aid should 
be recommended, and 
encouraged. 


PARAVOX 


"XTRA-THIN 
3 CASE * ONE-CORD 


FEARING 


AID 


? Brings to your ear, clearly, in- 
XTRA- creased volume of sounds. Thin, 
THIN slim, slender, this ‘Xtra - Thin 
Shorter PARAVOxX is light, so convenient 

than & Pen. to wear. Only one case, one cord. 
lacee- No separate bulky battery carrier. 
spicuous Quiet too, no case or cord “static.” 

© Exclusive plastic-chassis assures 
Light one-minute service. Uses standard 
Colored “easy-to-get’ Eveready batteries. 
a One-year guarantee. 
an 

Receiver WRITE FOR NEAREST DEALERS 
Avena © and full facts on how to select 
Easy on your PARAVOX. Booklet, cir- 
Batteries culars mailed promptly. 


PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. 


2017 East 4th St. 7 Cleveland 15, Ohio » 


K.LM. Comeback 

Dutch airline improves on 
prewar position despite long 
shutdown. Company planning 
new international routes. 


AMSTERDAM-—After a _ five-year 
shutdown, Royal Dutch  Airlines— 
K.L.M.—is winging its way to a new 
position in au transport. 

Since reopening domestic services in 

the fall of 1945, K.L.M. has surpassed 
its prewar totals of route mileage, gross 
receipts, equipment in service, and 
personnel employed. 
e New Life—K.L.M. is flying about 
60,000 mi. a day, against 19,000 mi. in 
1939; gross income is expected to reach 
$24 million in 1946, compared with $8- 
million in 1939; employees have in- 
creased from 1,900 to 4, 500; to its pre- 
war: routes, K.L.M. has added trans- 
atlantic services to New York and 
Curacao, and will soon open routes to 
South America and South Africa. 

At the end of the war, K.L.M. had 
only ten planes, flying Caribbean routes. 
By September, 1946, the line had over 
70 planes (it had 50 before the war), 
including four Constellations, 19 Sky- 
masters (DC-4), three DC-3s, and 27 
Dakotas. 

The line has ordered seven more 
Constellations, seven Douglas DC-6s, 
and twelve Consolidated Vultee 240s. 
e Leadership—Rebirth of K.L.M. as one 
of the world’s leading airlines has been 
largely the work of Albert Plesman, 
guiding genius of the line from its in- 
ception in 1919. It was Plesman who 
wangled the first Skymasters from the 
U. S.—with the full backing of The 
Hague, of course. 

e Continental Harmony—K.L.M. coop- 
erates closely with the national airlines 
of all the European countries it serves. 
Its network now reaches to Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm, Lisbon, Madrid, Brus- 
sels, Paris, London, and Geneva. Pre- 
war lines to Germany, Austria, Italy, 
and Hungary have not been reopened. 

Collaboration on the continent ex- 
tends to mutual agreement on time- 
tables, reciprocal booking of seats, pro- 
vision of ground services, and even pool- 
ing agreements for both passenger and 
freight receipts. Most of these arrange- 
ments were made in the 20 years be- 
fore the war under the leadership of the 
International Air Traffic Assn. 

e Operating Policies—Flexibility in op- 
erations, as well as in international ar- 
rangements, affords K.L.M. certain ad- 
vantages over U. S. lines. For instance, 
K.L.M. pilots determine landing safety 
and can set down with a 100-ft. ceiling 
throughout Europe, whereas U. S. lines 
must conform to Civil Aeronautics 


Board rulings wherever they fly. This | 
means K.L.M. can maintain better 
schedules in bad weather, and yet the 
line has an enviable safety record be- 
hind it. 

e Middle Way-—Little is known of 
K.L.M.’s_ exact financial relationship 
with the Dutch government. Before the 
war the government was reputedly an 
equal partner in the firm, and it is 
rumored that Plesman is engaged in a 
finish fight to hold it to this position in 
the face of substantial financial aid 
rendered by The Hague. 

Insiders do not expect K.L.M. to 
lose its operating freedom. The line 
may stand somewhere between the gov- 
ernment-owned airlines of Britain and 
the privately owned U. S. lines, offering 
stout competition to both. 


CANADA 
Bid for Traffic 


British Columbia is ready 
to extend its railway northward 
through rich farm lands. Cost is 
justified by committee. 


OTTAWA-British Columbia’s an- 
cient railway, which “begins nowhere 
and ends nowhere,” and which the pro- 
vincial government for some years has 
been trying to sell either to private in- 
terests or to the federal government, is 
going to start stretching out. 

The Pacific Great Eastern Ry. is to 
be pushed northward from its present 
terminus at Quesnel towards the rich 
farm lands of the Peace River country 
and a possible juncture with the Alaska 
Highway and the railway systems of the 9 
interior. ' 
e Costly Guarantee—The British Colum- 
bia government some time ago became 
an unwilling heir to the road as a re- 
sult of having guaranteed its securi- 
ties when it was built in 1912. Originally 
intended to run from Vancouver to 
Prince George, where it would have 
connected with what is now the Cana- 
dian National transcontinental line to 
Prince Rupert, the line actually starts 
at Squamish, 35 mi. up the coast from 
Vancouver and ends at Quesnel, 70 mi. 
short of its northern objective. The 
province has sunk $121,000,000 in con- 
struction costs and operating deficits. 

Now Premier John Hart has an- 
nounced that the British Columbia 
government is going to build _north- 
ward in search of traffic, and has set 
survey parties mapping the route and 
laying out a townsite for a divisional 
point at Azouette Lake near Fort Mc- 
Leod. The line beyond that will pass 
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Canadians in the Peace River valley 
—with grain and coal to sell—will 
have a direct rail connection with the 
Pacific when the British Columbia 
government extends the Pacific Great 
Eastern Ry. northward from Quesnel. 
Ultimately the line will connect with 
the Northern Alberta Ry. and also 
with the Alaska Highway. 


through the Rocky Mountains by way 
of either the Pine Pass or the Peace 
Pass to Hudson Hope, which will be 
the temporary northeastern terminus. 
From there an eventual rail link with 
Dawson Creek, northern terminus of 
“the Northern Alberta Ry., is projected. 

The extension is expected to cost 
the province another $50,000,000— 
$20,000,000 for construction, $18,000,- 
000 for equipment, and $12,000,000 
for the line from Hudson Hope to Daw- 
son Creek. 
e Justified in Survey—Decision to go 
ahead is based on the report of a com- 
mittee set up by Hart in 1945 which 
found that there was sufficient potential 
tonnage to justify the extension, that 
coal resources in the Carbon River and 
Hudson Hope areas could provide 
1,000,000 tons of freight a 

Extension of the line will poovide the 
northern Peace River settlement with 
its long-desired outlet to the Pacific 
Coast. Long-standing complaint of the 
Peace River residents is that they suffer 
from excessive transportation costs over 
their one rail outlet to Dominion mar- 
kets, the Northern Alberta Ry. to Ed- 
monton. 
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NOW SMALL, LOW FREQUENCY 


INDUCTION FURNACES for 


MELTING ALUMINUM ALLOYS 


Made in smal! sizes with capacities rang- 
from 20 to 35 kw. 

based on the induction grinaiek 

with. 


inert refractories 


These meiting machines are delivered 
contained completely factory wired coutrel cubicle, 


Al X ENGINEERING CORP. Trenton 7, W. J 


OlviSion OF AJAX METAL CO. 


naar NDUCTION MELTING FURNACES 


CAA Approved 
Repair Station Certificate Ne. 7731 
LAVELLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


NEW TOWN. Bucks County PENNA 
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® Turning the "Searchlight" 
e on Opportunities 


Published as space is availabl approgimately once a 
month, Rate—65 cte. word—$3.25 line—$6.50 minimum— 
2 words for bow number. Address replies c/o Business Week. 


executives—$5,000-$25,000 
* YOUR PERSONAL requirements in negotia- 
tions for better positions met via our indi- 
vidual procedures. Strict confidence assured. 
Details on request. Jepson Personnel Serv- 
ice, 554 Land Bank Building, Kansas City 6. 


advertising agencies 
¢ FOR ADS that pull consult Martin Adver- 
tising Agency, 15B E. 40th St., New York. 


sales executive—foreign or domestic 
© 25 YEAS experience—primarily machin- 
ery. Available now—free to travel—locate 
anywhere. Box 520. 


small independent country 
* CORPORATION CENTRALLY Iocated for 
exploiting western European territories, seeks 
financial commercial connections for estab- 
lishing Commercial Broadcasting radio sta- 
tion and Sales agency for American products 
and materials. Box 521. 
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THE MARKETS pence scree | F 


Security Price Averages This early trickle soon became a flood, $1, 

ee he Gee despite the fact that such a penetra- u 
is ee on ear : cer es renee { 

ek ke ie ee tion of a “resistance point’ is custom 3 

Stocks arily accepted by market traders as a =¥ 
Industrial ..... 137.8 144.1 144.7. 157.9 signal for more selling. : 
Railroad ....... 44.1 45.6 454 589 As a result, instead of a “late tape” 7 

Phas ris veges 72.8 75.2 74.7 785 on the downside during the last hour, $1 
Industrial ...... 122.3 122.1 122.2 122.2 48 many had thought the earlier selling | |& 
Railroad ....... 112.5 112.3 112.2 115.9 pressure had been forecasting, broker- | | 

a 112.2 110.3 113.4 115.7 age boardrooms were soon being treated 2! 
Tdakas: Gesndend: & Diets Con. to the sight of transactions reported a = 
minute or more late in a rising market. ~ 

The Dead Come to Life e Many Industrials Up—More to the a* 


point, the mounting flood of buying 

Into the record books that Wall orders was soon producing substantial | 
Street maintains for posterity to read gains in many pivotal stocks which be- 
will go such dry details covering the 2 o’clock had been disclosing such 

Wednesday trading session on the New distressing signs of weakness. For ex- we 

York Stock Exchange this week as: ample, a he the closing bell had been | , 


volume, 1,940,000 shares; number of is- sounded, Bethlehem Steel shares previ- ry 
sues traded, 1,039; advances, 339; de- ously off more than $1 could boast of " T 
clines, 533; unchanged, 167; new 1946 a $2.75 gain for the day. Big Steel was 
highs, 1; new 1946 lows, 226. likewise up $2.25. And such an “in- a4 
These statistics, however, don’t paint — fluential” Blue chip as du Pont, previ- a 


a correct picture of the proceedings in ously down more than $2, could point 
a. Wednesday did not prove toa half-point upping. We 
that depressing by a long shot. Indeed, Recoveries of all but a minor part of Pa 
not since the 1946 bear market started earlier substantial losses were notice- 


has the Street witnessed as stimulating able in many other industrials. The ae 
an exhibition as that staged by market rally, moreover, wasn’t confined exclu- “ka 
participants in Wednesday’s last hour of sively to the industrial group. Also ris- pris 
trading. ing from the earlier lows were many rails rey 
e Trickle Becomes a Flood—After four and utilities. a! 


hours of increasingly persistent liquida- ¢ The Averages—When Wednesday’s nn 
tion which finally sent the Dow-Jones_ exciting last hour performance had 


industrial stock price index plunging ended, the D.-J. industrial average had 
through its previously registered low climbed from an earlier low of 160.49 M : 
by more than two points, buying orders _ to 164 20, or virtually its Tuesday close. ti - 
started to make their presence felt The rail index, up 0.12 for the day, We 
gene 
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had also shown its ability to stage a rall 
of 11.38 points to 46.64. Se ‘ 
The we group had disclosed a late 
gain of 0.75 to close at 34.23, a level 
only slightly under its Tuesday exit. 
e Cotton Angle—The reasons for this 
sudden shaking off of the “‘sell psychol- 
ogy” that had previously taken such a 
firm hold on most market participants 
aren’t yet clearly definable, and mid- 
week saw most Wall Street seers very 
chary in their remarks in this connec- 
tion. Neither were the latter making 
any wild predictions as to how far the 
current rally can be expected to go. 
However, the shutdown of most cot- 
ton markets on Wednesday is believed 
by some to have had a favorable effect. 
Much of the recent weakness in securi- 
ties, according to these quarters, has 
been actually due to distress selling en- 
gendered by a need to bolster weakened 
commodity accounts. Whether that is 
one of the chief reasons behind the 
tgJly remains to be seen, but it does 
appear an explanation of some validity. 


A Fading Bull Market Pet 


The manufacture of household fur- 
nishings has never been a particularly 
static commercial pursuit, It’s a busi- 
ness with many inherent feast-or-fam- 
ine characteristics. 

A revealing picture of the industry 

may be had by studying the ups and 
downs disclosed in the 1935-45 com- 
bined earnings record of seven leaders 
in that field. 
@ Reached Peak in 1941—In 1935-36 
their earnings jumped 74%, or from 
$9,500,000 to more than $16,000,000. 
Profits then slumped to $3,000,000 in 
1938, but soon zoomed again and by 
1941 had climbed to $16,500,000. Ever 
since, however, they have stayed well 
under 1941 levels. Last year’s net was 
only $11,100,000, the lowest in the 
last decade, except for 1938. 
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This erratic performance is not hard 
to explain. .Such things as new furni- 
ture and rugs, although “necessity” 
items in good times, quickly become 
“luxuries” easily dispensed with in 
times of economic stress. 

Thus it’s normal for the trade’s pro- 

duction and profits to fluctuate sharply 
in line with the cyclical up-and-down 
swings of consumer income. Annual 
earnings are often accentuated by inven- 
tory losses or profits, as material costs 
account for so much of operating ex- 
penses. 
e An Early Fayorite—Normally, stock 
market price movements of the house- 
hold furnishings shares correspond 
pretty closely with whatever shifts are 
revealed by industrials generally. 

In the 1942-46 bull market, how- 
ever, they didn’t follow the crowd. They 
became, instead, an early speculative 
favorite. And by last spring they could 
boast of a 1942-46 rise about twice the 
size of the gain revealed by industrials 
generally. 

Since last spring the group has also 

shown the same above-average vola- 
tility. But this time it has been on 
the downside (chart). And last week 
saw Standard & Poor’s household fur- 
nishings stock index some 30% under 
its bull market high, compared with 
the 22% drop revealed in the industrial 
average. 
e Easy Reconversion—Causing much of 
this early postwar popularity were op- 
timistic beliefs that the trade faced an 
extended period of highly favorable 
earnings because of the pent-up de- 
mand that existed for its products. It 
was thought that the industry would ex- 
perience few reconversion troubles and 
thus become one of the earliest bene- 
ficiaries of record postwar sales. 

Reconversion troubles since haven’t 
oto very serious. Material shortages, 

owever, have plagued many members 
of the industry. Costs have advanced 
sharply, and profit margins have suf- 
fered. Earnings in 1946 won’t match 
earlier optimistic expectations. 

Near-capacity a appear likely 

for some time, if only to supply the 
replacement needs of the many consum- 
ers who enjoyed better-than-average in- 
come during the war. And near-term 
earnings should also be stimulated 
greatly by the absence now of the ex- 
cess-profits levy and _less-than-normal 
competition. 
e Competition Ahead—This picture 
may change abruptly, however, once the 
first flush of avid buying is over and 
the industry’s expanded plant capacity 
starts to augment stores’ supplies of 
household goods. Competition then 
may tend to cut profit margins. Con- 
sumer price resistance may also start 
reducing sales. These are the factors 
that have been worrying the stock mar- 
ket lately. 


EXPLORING HERCULES LAND 


Hercules Land furnishes 
a major share of the 
chemical materials it 
takes to produce syn- 
thetic fibers and finished fabrics. 

For example, Hercules Cellulose Acetate 
is the basis for rayons that may be sheer 
and soft yet highly resistant to frequent 
washing. Pine Oil and Pine Oil 
Derivatives are used in de-lus- 
tering rayon, as wetting agents 
for fulling and scouring wools, 
and for virtually all wet-process- 
ing operations. Hercules Chem- 
ical Cotton produces the tough viscose 
rayon fibers from which tire cords are 
made. Rapid-drying and durable fabric 
coatings are made with Hercules Nitro- 
cellulose and Ethy] Cellulose. 

read It will pay you to 
know more about 
Hercules. Write for 
the new 18-page 
illustrated book, 
“A Trip through 
Hercules Land”’. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 
968 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 
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CHEMICAL MATERIALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 
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THE TREND 


PLOW-HORSE POLICY IN A TRACTOR AGE 


With the aid of intensive mechanization and spec- 
tacularly improved technology, American farmers have 
been increasing the productivity of much of our farm 
land and labor at a prodigious rate. This is a part of the 
story told in a Report to Executives on the continuing 
farm revolution, page 61. 

The focus of the Report to Executives is primarily on 
what the revolution in agriculture means to American 
business and industry in terms of its creation of a farm 
market composed of fewer but much more prosperous 
farmers. However, the farm revolution has an equally 
striking significance for the makers of governmental 
policy for agriculture. 

This significance is that the onrushing technical and 
economic revolution in American agriculture is steadily 
making the existing policy of the federal government to 
govern farm prices more dangerously obsolete. 


@ The keystone of this policy still remains .the parity 
principle, first embodied in farm relief legislation in 1933. 
By reference to this principle, as applied to prices, the 
price of a farm product is at parity when it bears the 
same relation to the prices that farmers pay (mainly for 
industrial products) which the price of the farm product 
in question bore to the prices paid during a base period. 
For most farm products the base period used in determin- 
ing parity is August, 1909, to July, 1914, a period prior 
to World War I when relations between farm and in- 
dustrial prices were presumed to be “normal.” 

This principle is embodied in federal legislation which 
now and for a period of two years after Jan. 1 of the year 
following the formal declaration of the end of the war, 
still to come, commits the government to support the 
prices of many key farm products at 90% of parity. The 
arrangement was made on the theory that, if farmers 
were to go all out for war production of food, they should 
be protected from the violent deflation of their prices 
which might attend a sudden chopping off of wartime 
demand. There was a farm price collapse not long after 
the end of World War I. It ushered in a period of hard 
times for American agriculture which lasted virtually 
the entire period between the two world wars. 


@ Then what is the matter with trying to protect the 
farmers and the economy generally against a repetition of 
such a baleful price performance? One of the most seri- 
ous things the matter with the 90% parity guarantee 
arrangement and the whole parity concept is that it 
undertakes to perpetuate relationships between different 
farm prices which prevailed well over a generation ago, 
before agriculture had undergone any considerable part 
of the revolution in productive methods cited in the 
Report to Executives. 

As a result of more and improved machinery and much 


better ways of doing things around the farm, the relative 
cost of producing many farm products has declined 
greatly since the parity base period. The cost of 
producing others has declined much less. By keeping 
parity prices, and now guaranteed support prices, tied to 
the relationship of 35 years ago, readjustments of farm 
production to current cost conditions are retarded. The 
production of relatively low-cost commodities, such as 
wheat, is artificially encouraged, with attendant surplus. 
High-cost commodities, such as milk, are slighted. 


¢ Being based upon antiquated cost relationships, the 
federal government’s system of support prices inevitably 
drags it into the business of controlling and curtailing 
food production—a more than dubious procedure from 
both the economic and the social point of view. The 
government guarantees a price made artificially high by 
basing it in large part on preagricultural revolution costs. 
Then, in an effort to avoid having the guarantee prove 
financially devastating through its encouragement of 
excessive production, the government feels constrained 
to move in and put a ceiling on production. Thus is 
erected an ever more tortuous system of farm price and 
production controls. 

The problem to which the parity principle and this 
system of controls was originally addressed was that of 
protecting American agriculture from the brunt of eco- 
nomic depression to which, it was successfully argued, 
agriculture is exposed in peculiar degree. However, by 
retarding shifts of production in response to changing 
costs and markets, this system of controls can only have 
the effect of accentuating the impact of depression. 


e As the farm revolution goes forward and agriculture 
and industry increasingly take on common character- 
istics, much of the special vulnerability of agriculture to © 
depression may well evaporate, and with it the economic 
occasion for special cushioning for agriculture. There is 
much less reason to believe, however, that a special de- 
gree of congressional solicitude for agriculture will evapo- 4 
rate as rapidly. This is indicated by the attitude of the | 
Special House (Colmer) Committee on Postwar Econ- 
omic Policy & Planning which “feels strongly that in the 
past agriculture has borne an unequal share of the burden 
of depression and that this should not be tolerated in 
the future.” 

The Colmer committee agrees, however, that 
“changes in costs between the various products of agri- 
culture have made the present parity price structure 
obsolete” as a device to give agriculture the special pro- 
tection it favors. In the light of this finding, the Colmer 
committee recommends a “return to flexibility between 
agricultural prices so that they. reflect changes in cost 
and demand.” The return cannotebemade~tooeon. 
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